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jorthe conveni ence of Subscribers resid ling in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions 


for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, 


and other 


are received by M. BAuDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


for the Stamped Edition 
London. For France 
AMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 





———— - 
NIVERSIT Y ‘COLLEGE, LON DON.— 

d MODERN HISTORY: Prof. EDWARD 

"ANCIENT and, MG EE COURSES, of about Twelve Lec- 

ch, will t Tuivered during the present Session. Ist. 

and Greek ; 2nd. Roman ; 3rd. English History. The 

Course will commence on Tuesday, 23rd instant. Lectures, 

palfpast Eight a.M., on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

forthe tree C curses, 31, 33. ; for each Course separately, 1. 103, 
Ie ‘ A. COTT, A. M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
cH is c. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

Ot 11, 1849. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
aT PROFESSORSHIP of JURISPRUDENCE is NOW 
vac. ANT, in consequence of the resignation of Mr. Hargreave 
vintec r Majesty one of the Commissior 1ers fi 
s in Ireland. Candidates 





re 
ions and testimonials on or before | 


}, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
October 13, 1K o. = 


/\ERMAN.—A Lesson of One Hour’s duratien 
3a 6d., of Two Hours 58—Mr. AUGUSTUS BR AN, from 
Gotha College and the Univer ty of Jena, British 
Museum Library, 
juring the last five yea erm: 
of His Grace the Duke of Portland, “the othe baer of M: 
Noble the Marquis of Ang slesea, the 1 of Lord Wenlock, and 
ne hundred more, continues to GIVE INSTRUCTION, and h's 





late of the 


Grammar is sent post-free to any part of the United Kingdom on | 


reeipt of a Po »st-office order for 58.—Address Mr. Aucustvus Bran, 


: 1 Sal yrd-place, Pimlico, London. 
RT-UNION OF IF GLASGOW. 


Pa 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
— of Une Guinea constitutes a Membership for one 


Subseribers for the Year “ entitled to— 
1 An impression of a LINE ENGRAVING, executed by S. A. 
Paic x, from Newenhain's picture of ‘Turn again, W hittington.’ 

2 An impression of a LITHOGRAPH from Phillips's picture of 
‘High! Jand Courtship." 
3 Une chance of obtaining some WORK OF ART at the 
Annual General Meeting. 
Every information given, and Subscriptions received, by the 
flowing 

Honorary Secretaries for London. 

a Henry Graves &C 


Ww 38, Kathbone-place. 
aclure, Ma edonald & M‘Gregor, 3, Bow-churchyard. 
Wr. B. Berlyn, Whittington Club, is9, Stran 
Kr. J. Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlese: x Hospital. 
A. — Grant, Scottish Provident Institution, 12 


eet 
gave: Oct 1849. R. A. KIDSTON, Acting Secretary. 


YREAT EXHIBITION of the WORKS 
INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 1851. 

At a Meeting of the Merchants, Bankers, Manufacturers, 

Traders, and others, held at the Ma —_ House of the City of 

london, on the 17th ‘day of October, 1819, 


The Right Hon. Sir 7 AMES DUKE, M.P., Lord Mayor, 
n the Chair 
twas moved by H. J. Par SCOTT, Esq. Governor of the Bank of 
England, seconded by Joun Ditox, Esq., and carried unani- 
mously ; 

That this Meeting tenders it best thanks to His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, President of the Society of Arts, for his proposa 
testablish an Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations 
in 1851, and expresses its cordial readiness to co-operate with His 
Royal Highness in carrying the same into effect. 


Itwas moved by Joseru Hume, Esq. M.P., seconded by Mr. Alder- 
man Satomons, and carried unanimously : 

That this Meeting is of opinion that the cost of the proposed 
Exhibition should be provided by voluntary subscriptions, and 
not by the general taxation of the country ; and that a Royal Com- 
Mission is necessary to invest the undertaking with a national 
tuuction, and to give the world the utmost confidence that the 
prizes will be awarded impartially. 

Itwas moved by Joun M poeneee an, Esq. M.P., seconded by Sir J. 
EnkY PELLy, and carried unanimously : 

Thata Gaseral Oomnutitees | be formed of the Merchants, Bankers, 
tad Traders of the Metropolis, to ote the proposal of His 
Royal en to consist of the hilowing gentlemen :— 

The Lord Mayo! John Masterman, Esq. M.P. 
The Lord Mayor Elect. Raikes Currie, Esq. M. 

The Aldermen present. George Moffatt, Esq. M. P. 

The Sheriffs, homas Baring, Esq. M.P. 
Th Governor of the Bank of} Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. 


8. J. Loyd, Esq. 
The Deputy-G. 
Tah Hoole oremer of the] W. Cotton, Esq. 


Samuel Gaerne. Esq. 
The Chairman at the East India} R. L. Jon 
Compa W iltiam Tite. Esa. F.RS. 
Andrew Caldecott, Esq. 
Robert Williams, oy 
John Dillon, Esa 


, Moorgate- 





The Depa Chairma: 
Bast India Compa: any. Pe 
Joseph Hume, Es, M.P. 
Baron Rothschild, M.P. Joshua Bates, E 
un Goldsmid. George Carr Giyn. ‘Esq. M.P. 
Bed Cay sn to their number; and that the Rev. Stephen 
ttley and Mr. Under-Sheriff D. W. Wire be the Honorary 

ao of such Committee, and that such Committee be in- 
roy to co-operate and correspond with the various towns in 
eKingdons in promoting the great object of the Meeting. 
Itwas moved by W uLiaM Corton, Es seconded by Mr. Alder- 
That n CoPELAND, ip 
=a above Resolutions be duly advertised in the London 


JAMES DUKE, Mayor. 


It was moved by Wrttram Tooke, Esq. F.R.S., seconded by 
mi etwoRte Dike, Esq., and carrie acclamation : 
the Rist e cordial and sincere thanks of the Meeting be given to 
pada t Honourable the Lord Mayor for his etticient services in 
tesy withe the object of the Meeting, ond for the ability and cour- 


which he 1 a peenaes ov 
re ahd KEED CATTLEY, ) Honorary 
q J Secretaries. 
9, 8t nanan Lombard-street.” 





po LIBRA ARI AN N 'S, BOOKSELLERS, and 
STATIONERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, with immediate 
ossession, the long-established and well-known BUSINESS of the 
ROYAL MARINE LIBRARY, BRIGHTON. — Apply to Mr. 
Parsons, Auctioneer, Marine Parade, Brighton. 


T° O FARENTS and GUARDIANS.—WanrTep 
inteltigens active YOUTH, of good address, as an OUT- 

‘APP TICE, in an old-established BOOK and PRINT 
its YESS at the West-end of the Town. He 
and possess a knowledge of book-keeping. 





pouk’ 
PUBLI= 
must write 





of | 


t with French and German would be pref ferred, 
er particulars apply to A. Z., at Mr. Bury’s, 26, 
»iden-square. 


’ Th rom “pe 
O LITERARY TEACHERS.~— Mr. B. H. 
SMART wil) be happy to give vahals mus explanation to 
Ladies and Gentlemen using, or intending to use, any of his Ele- 
mentary Works in Tuition, and who find a ditt ulty in the transi- 
tion from other works to the The Works in question are—The 
Accidence of English Grammar; The Principles ; The Manual of 
Exercises ; oe the Key ; Manual of Rhetoric; and the 
lof Logic ity is, that they are based on the 
, aes uace thought,—a relation almost universally 
nded. Noe sailor will be rec quired but the name of 
ope a proof that the book furnishing the subject of in- 
e, in use,—55, Connaught-terrace, Hyde-park. 
E very Wee paesien between Two and Five. 





the 
aid peculi 


‘EN POUNDS will be given to any Person who 
will PROCURE for the Advertiser a PERMANENT 

SITU ATION as ENGINEE K to a WATERWORKS, or other 
Company or Public Institution. He is capable of keeping an 
engine in thorough repair, as he has had some years’ practice at 
engine-building. Unexceptionable testimonials to character and 
ability. No pa rt of England ohje cted to.—Address to D. W., 3, 
Sidwell place 4 edwi all, Lambeth. 


] EVONSHIRE.—BO ARD and RESIDENCE. 

—A = rivate Family, resident within half an hour per Rail 
of the sea ithe above county, is willing to EC Sas 
BO: ARDE RS. on moderate terms,a WIDOW LADY, with one or 
two Daughters, or two Sisters. Advantages more than usual are 
here offered, as, in addition to good society, the house is spacious 
and airy, with a large garden attached, an "every accommodation 
and attention will be given to render it an agreeable home. The 
most respectable references given and required.—Address A. A., 
eare of Mr. Vinnicombr, Music Warehouse, Northernhay- place, 

-xeter. 


3 AXTER’S PATENT OIL-COLOUR PRINT- 


ING. By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent.—Prolonga- 





| in fe term for the sole using of the said invention having 


been granted to the original Patentce, by the recommen dation of 
the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’ 's Privy Council, Notice is 


| hereby given that Licences for using the said invention will be 


GRANTED on app lication to the Pate ntee, ll, Northampton- square. 


YEMOVAL of the SINGING SCHOOL to 
X ST. MARTIN’S HALL, LONG ACRE. 


Director—Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
iE LEMEN, will meet on TUESDAY EVEN- 
23, 1849, at half-past Eight o’clock. 
CLASS 88, for LADIES, will meet on MONDAY EVENING 
NEXT, October 22, at a quarter-past Five o'clock. 
CLASS 89, for GENTLEMEN, will meet on MONDAY EVEN- 
ING NEXT, October 22, at a quarter-past Seven o'clock. 
CLASS 90, for GENTLEMEN, will meet on MONDAY EVEN- 
ING N EXT, October 22, at half-past Eight o'clock. 
TERMS —TWELVE SHILLIN for a Course of Furry 
Lessons ; or Two Payments of 78. 6d. ‘each. 
Tickets and full particulars may be had at St. Martin’s Hall 
(Temporary Entrance), 89, Long-acre. 


ODEL DRAWING.—Exeter HAtt, 

Strranp.—PERSPECTIVE, LANDSCAPE, and FIGURE 
DRAWING TAUGHT FROM MODELS, the best method of 
learning to Sketch from noone. Classes for the above will be 
OPENED on TUESDAY NEXT. Morning Classes for Ladies; 
Evening Classes for Vaticn and Gentlemen. Terms:—at the 
Classes, 203. for Twenty Lessons. Private Lessons given. Schools 
attende For further particulars, with Models, Drawings, &c., 
apply to } - GANDEE, 19, Exeter Hall. 


SECOND SERIES FOR THE YEAR "1849, 
QOcreTyY FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
K RELIGIOUS PRINTS 

AMONGST 
THE MIDDLE CLASSES, 

THE POOR, AND CHARITY SCHOOLS. 

OFFICE, 137, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

Mr. HENRY HERING. 
Managers Mr HENRY REMINGTON, 
The List being now open, it is respectfully reameated that the 








Subscriptions due for the present year may be paid directly, or 
through the Local Agents. Parties poe Bow Borg for the year 1849 
| will be entitled to the First Series at the original price—viz. 
Prints, 1. 1s.; Coloured, 1. 11s. 6d.; India Proofs, 21. 28, 
| Six of the following Subjects will be ready for delivery 
| in the course of next month. 
| Size of each Print, 18 inches by 14. 
13. Our Lord's Obedience to His | 19. Our aed entering Jerusa- 
Paren 
| 14, Our eed “amongst the Doo-|3 -. The "Agony in the Garden. 
tors. . The Last Supper. 
| 15. The Baptism 2. The Entombment. 
dur Lord Hes aling the Sick. 3 The Ascension. 
| a he Marriage in Cana. 24, St. John and St. Peter Con- 
. Mary Magdalen Anointing. firming at Samaria. 
*x* Gentlemen desirous of forwarding the interest of this Society 
and procuring EARLY impressions, are respectfully requested to 
| enter their Names on the Listas soon as possible, as the Prints 
| will be delivered in numerical order, 





MPROVED METROPOLITAN WATER 
SUPPLY.—A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the 
Hanover square Rooms, on MON DAY, the 22nd inst., for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the best means of improving the 
whole Water Supply of the Metropolis, and of placing the entire 
control thereof in the hands of the inhabitants themselve: 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq, M.P. for Westminster, will 
ke the Chair at 6 o'clock p.m. 

All supporters of physical, moral, and social progress, and the 
sanitary amelioration of all classes of the community, are earnestly 
requested to attend. 

Oct. 15, 1849. 

N.B. Mr. Joun Loupe Tanperner, and a Deputation from the 
Metropolitan Water Supply Association, will be in attendance to 
expound their plan fo ) the attainment o of the above great object. 


WP ANISH BOOKS, CHEAP.—A large Collec- 
tion of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE BOORS, Principally 
from the Library of the late Right ven 17h s vas. K. Vaughan, 
G.C.H., sold at very low prices by NARD et ARI IrcH 
Londot hand Foreign Bookseller, sa bastie- ao Leicester- aang 


London. 
* NEW CATALOGUES of Spanish, Oriente al, 
Ne rthern, German, Frene h, and Italia an | Box oks, ur 
OMES’S LIBRARY, 141, REGENT-sTREET. 
SMALL SU BSCRIPTION of 22 2s. per 
4 : annum entitles the Subscriber to a constant Supply of ALL 


THE OUKS—Four Volumes in Town, or Eight in the 
Countr, lil, Regent- street. 





Classical, 


-ublic Library, Conduit-street. 

AN UNLIMITED SU PPLY OF NEW 
i WORKS is provided at this Library, the arrangements of 
which are on the most extensive scale, for the accommodation of 
Subscribers, which are forwarded for perusal to all parts of the 
country. Catalogues and Library Boxes gratis—The new POST 
CATALOGUE, with terms, sent free to orders inclosing two 
stamps, addressed Messrs. SaunpeRS & OTLEY, Publishers, Con- 
duit-street. 


Yr . 1 TNITT ‘SEN’ 

ULLIEN’S ANNUAL PRESENTATION 
e LIBRARY.—This is the only Musical Library in which all 
yearly Subscribers are allowed to retain, as their own P 
Music to the full amount of their subse ription. The Catalogue 
comprises all the Standard Operas (including ‘ Le Prophéte’), all 
Classical, Vocal, and Instrumental Compositions, besides all the 
New Publications of inte rest, from which the Subscribers may 
select the Music allowed to be kept. Terms of subse ription, 3. 38, 
per annum. Prospectuses fi warned free on application.—J ULLIEN 
& Co, 214, Regent-street. 








Now re ready, post free, 
DULAU & CO.’S 
( UARTERLY LIST, y 3 and 4, of new 
French, German, ane other Foreign Works, imported by 
Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-squa 
*x* All orders for Works contained in the ~ ol Lists will be 


received by the Country Booksellers throughout the United 
Kingdom. 


WIFTY 





October 18, ca 
COPIES of ‘THE CAXTONS, 

Sir E. B. LYTTON—One Honprep © OPIES of MacavLay'’s 
*‘Enotanp’—Ninety Corres of Layarp’s ‘Nixeven,—and an 
ample supply of every other recent Work of more and interest, 
are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, 
Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. Sixcie Supscrierion, 
One Guinea PERANNUM. Book Societies and Public —— 
supplied on liberal terms. A Prospectus will be forward 


app plication, 
\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
4 28, Urrer Kino-street, BLoomsBuRY-SQUARE. 
This Library offers to the Subscribers the following peculiar 
dvantages :— 
—An unprecedented A apy of the best New Works, English 
and F oreign, Five Thou /olumes per annum, (including from 
Twenty to One Hundred Copies of every leading Work,) is the 
present rate of increase. he preference is given to W orks of His- 
tory, Biography, Religion, i _— osophy, and Travel ; the best Works 
of Fiction are also freely ad 
IL. No Subscriber nen — long for any Book he may require, 
as fresh copies are placed in circulation whenever a delay occurs. 
I. Subscribers are entitled to enter their names for duplicate 
copies of newly published Books at Half-Price, to be reserved for 
them in good condition at the end of one year. 
’. The Terms of Subscription are unusually moderate. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


family and Country Subscription, 
4 \ at one time in Town, or 2 in the Country, 22. - per anv. 
8 Vols. . 3. 


” ” ” 
15 Vols. ; 5. 5a. 
*x* Town Subscribers, residing at a distance from the Library, 
may have the larger number, if the Books are exchanged in one 
= Country Subscribers may have Books as soon as published, 
iy Lig td their number to that allowed in Town. 
Book Societies, Libraries, and Literary Institutions supplied. 
Cuantes Epwarp Muniz 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 


square. 
EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.8. 
*y* Consi: ments of Books, Painti ings, Engra ravings, Fancy 
Goode, and other articles, yeapecttally solicited forSalesat sole, 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


PURIFIE D BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
erfectly free from ‘Grit, may be entirely Erased, and will 
maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 
23, Church- mie Spitalfields, London. —The following are the 
degrees: —H., oo HHHH.,, F., FF., HB. EHB., B., 
, BBB., BhBB., 
s Pencil is re recommended for writing and 
coun if house use 
o be had of Ackermann, 191, Regal street ; 
Poultry ; andall respectable Stationers, 
E. Wolff & Son have the honour of sup ae Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, 
and various other large establishments 











Houghton, 30, 





1050 





y y + 4 y 
TNGRAVINGS.—A CHOICE COLLEC- 
‘4 TION, Ancient and Modern, ON SALE, at reduced prices, 
comprising the best Works of the most distinguished Masters ; 
among whom may be mentioned Woollett, Strange, Sharp, Earlom, 
Hollar, Porporati, Wille, Edelinck, Bervic, Drevet, Muller, &c. 

The Prints are in fine condition, and have formed portions of 
the most celebrated collections: it may be sufficient to mention Sir 

Mark Sykes, Lord Aylesford, and the Duke of Buckingham. 
A NEW CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be forwarded on 

ceipt of two postage stamps. 
-” GEORGE LUV 3, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
Established above 60 years. 

A7ESTERTON’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY and NEWSPAPER OFFICE, removed from 
Park-side to No. 20, St. George’s-place (between Wilton-place and 
the late Chinese Exhibition), Knightsbridge, famed for abundant 
supplies of New and Standard Works in the English, French, 
German, and Italian Languages, and the small amount of its sub- 
scriptions. Lavard’s* Nineveh,’ Macaulay’s ‘ England,’ Campbell's 
* Lives of the Chancellors’ and every work of similar interest in all 
departments of Literature, may be read in succession by a single 
poss seme pe of One Guinea per annum.—Book Club, F ily, and 


Literary Society Subscriptions on equally moderate terms. 


j 7TEDDING and HERALDIC STATIONERY 

in FIRST-RATE PERFECTION.—Every requisite for a 
Wedding in Enamel Address Cards, “At Home Notes,” and 
Enamel Envelope tamped in brilliant silver relief at the lowest 
charges. A splendid and varied collection to select from, compris- 
ing impressions in Gold, Silver, and Colour relief on Note Paper, 
&c., from Dies engraved for the highest families in the kingdom, 
the Army, the Navy, and Public Institutions. Any Dies intrusted 
to this Establishment will be found to be stamped from in such a 

ior style as to do the utmost justice to the engraving.—H. 


Heraldic Stationer and Die Engraver, 56, Kegent’s 








Sales bp Auction. 
To Printers, Printers’ Brokers, and others. 


N R. PAGE is instructed to SELL by AUC- 

TION, on the Premises, 11, Camomile-street, Bishopsgate- 
street. on TUESDAY. October 23rd, at 11 for 12, by order of the 
Proprietor, leaving England, the VALUABLE PRINTING 
MATERIALS of an English and Foreign Printer; comprising an 
excellent assortment of Type, chiefly from Messrs. Figgins’s, in- 
cluding a great variety of Greek, Hebrew, and German ; two Super- 
royal Presses by Hopkinson & Cope, one Demy by Cope; Frames, 
Chases, and every material suitable to an office on a respectable 
scale.—To be viewed on Monday and Morning of Sale. Catalogues, 
with Specimens of Type, to be had on the Premises, and at the 
Auctioneer’s Offices, 24, Moorgate-street, Bank. 


— . . ° 
N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY 24th, and THURS- 
DAY 2th, VALUABLE BOOKS; including Mortier’s Bible 
Prints, 2 vols. fine impressions— Rapin and Tindal’s History of 
England, 4 vols.— Beaufoy’s Nautical and Hydraulic Experiments, 
privately printed—Buckland’s Reliquie Diluvianee—Lord Liver- 
01 on the Coins of the Realm—Memoirs of the Astronomical 
Society, 3 vols. — National Portrait Gallery, 5 vols. — Portrait Gal- 
lery of Distinguished Females, 2 vols.—Sowerby’s English Botany, 
10 vols. 720 Plates—Nautical Almanac, 1797 to 1835—Loudon’s En- 
cyclopeedia of Gardening and Agriculture— Hebrew Manuscript of 
the Book of Esther—Classics, German Literature, &c. 





A Cabinet of Minerals, Coins, Antiquities, Books, 
and Miscellaneous Collection, of a Gentleman. 
ME- J. ©. STEVENS is instructed by the Exe- 

’ eutor to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, 
King-street. Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, October 26th, at 12 
o'clock, a select COLLECTION of MINERALS. containing many 
rare specimens, and some other objects of Natural History; 2 
handsome Mahogany Cabinet, several Barometers and Thermo 
meters, Chemicals, Coins, Medals, Antiquities, Books, and Miscel- 
laneous Articles. — 

May be viewed on Thursday, and Catalogues had. 


~~ §TOCK of a BOOKSELLER, deceased. 
N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, early in NOVEMBER 
(by order of the Executors), THE VALUABLE STOCK of Mr. 
JOHN DOWDING, late of Newgate-street, Bi ller, compris- 
ing an extensive collection of Works in General Literature, many 
in elegant bindings, Books of Prints, Copyrights of Standard Pub- 
lications, Books in Quires, &c. &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Xow THYSELF !—Professor BLENKINSOP’S 

method of describing the CHARACTER of persons from 
the HAND-WRITING never fails, being founded on Philosophi- 
cal principles. A specimen of the ordinary Writing, stating Age, 
Sex, and Profession, enclosing 13 uncut Postage Sts mps, will 
ensure an unerring description of the mental and moral qualities 
of the writer, pointing out gifts and defects hitherto unsuspected, 
with their probable influence on the future life ; and advice in all 
cases of distress and difficulty.— Address Dr. BLENKiNsor, 10, L 


al- 
caster-place, Waterloo-bridge, London. 





Br ISH CONSUL’S OFFICE, Philadelphia. 
—Know all persons to whom these presents shall come, that 
| Gilbert Robertson, his Britannic Majesty’s Consul, do hereby 
certify, that R. Warton, Esq. (who attests to the efticacy of OLD- 
RIDGE’sS BALM of COLUMBIA, in RESTORING . ,is 
Mayor of this City, and that M. Randall q. is Prothonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas, to both wh< signatures full faith 
and credit is due. 1 further certify that I am personally acquaint- 
ed with J. L. Inglis, Esq., another of the signers. and that ! ; 
person of great respectability; and that I heard him express 
unqualified approbation of the effects of Oldridge’s Balm, in re- 
storing his hair. Given under my hand and seal of office, at the 


city of Philadelphia, December 29, 1823. 
Si GILBERT ROBERTSON. 


(Signed) 

Price 38. 6d., 68., and 11s. per bottle, no other prices are genuine. 

The original of the above important certificate may be seen at 
the office of ‘the Proprietors, where the Balm is sold wholesale and 
retail, 13, Wellington-street North. Strand, a few doors above the 
Lyceum Theatre, on the opposite side. ld also by Chemists and 
Perfumers. When you ask for Oldrid m never let the shop- 
keepers persuade you to use any other article as a substitute. 


. . = Teac Trl ~ 

[HE late HERR STRAUSS’S ALICE POLKA, 

- price 2s.; and WANDERER’S LEBEWOHL WALZER, 
price 38. — So great was the esteem in which these beautiful works 
were held by the late lamented author, that he in his last moments 
requested a copy of each to be placed in his coftin. It is neec to 
add, his desire was fulfilled. — N.B. A Catalogue of all his V cs, 
performed by him during his recent visit to Lngland at the Court 
and Nobility’s Balls, as likewise at his Concerts, may now be had 
gratis, and postage free, of his Publishers, Messrs. Robert Cocks & 

o. New Burlington-street, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. To be had of all Music-sellers, 





THE ATHEN COcr, 9 
cee a ——— =—=——.. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE POETRY OF SCIENCE.’ 
Early in November will be published, 


PANTHEA: THE SPIRIT OF NATURE 
By ROBERT HUNT. 


Reeve, BenHam & Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN CHAMIER, 








R.N. 


Early in November will be published, 
A REVIEW OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
OF 1848, 
FROM THE 24TH OF FEBRUARY TO THE ELECTION OF THE FIRST PRESIDENT. 
By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 


Reeve, Bennam & Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 





THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


By the Author of 


‘WHITEFRIARS, ‘OWEN TUDOR, &c. 





Also just published, in 2 vols. 21s. 


ERNEST VANE. 
By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 
‘* This admirable work is a picture of real life drawn with a fidelity and power rarely equalled and never —— 
ohn} Bull, 
Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JANE EYRE.’ 


On the 31st instant, will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Shirley, by Currer Bell. 


Author of “Jane Eyre.” 


London: SmitH, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








On the lst of November will be published, price 2s. 6d. roan gilt edges, 
PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1850. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH, RICHARD DOYLE, AND HABLOT K. BROWNE 


Office, 85, Fleet-street; and all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 


With large Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous other Illustrations on Steel and Wood, price 2s. 6d. 


THE COMIC ALMANACK AND DIARY 


FOR 1850. 
Edited by HENRY MAYHEW, Author of ‘The Greatest Plague of Life ; 
and Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


AMONG THE CONTENTS ARE:— 


A New Court of Queen’s Bench, or the Ladies trying a | The Good Old Times. 
contemptible Scoundrel for a ‘* Breach of Promise.” Dreadful Case of Agricultural Distress. 
Before and after Marriage. ; . - | The fearful but probable ultimate Effects of Feeding Jot 
Cheap Excursion Trains—* Any one for Egypt—Egypt.” § Bull on Foreign Produce. 
Anacreontic in praise of Sherry Cobblers, by a Lady of Cockney Enigmas, 


Quality. . : : - bl 
A Splendid Spread, Blowing up the Ladies. | What it must come to at last if the Ladies go on bl0 
themselves out as they do. 


Bon-Mot to Wafers. . P 
Affecting Copy of Verses written by a wretched Bridegroom. The Happiest Day of my Life. 
College for Ladies—Examination Papers. 


The Lord Mayor’s Show and The Lord Mayor's Feast—in 
| &e. &e, &C 


Treland. 
D. Bogus, Fleet-street. 
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THE ATHENZUM 
TO. ell THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo., to be had at all the Libraries, 


JRE. THE OGILVTIES. 
A NOVEL. 





In post &vo. price 10s. 6d., the Third Volume of 
THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 
OR, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
UTION By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 


With a Portrait of Sir Robert Dudley. 


re—The Lady Mary Grey.—Sir Robert Dudley. — Bess of Hardwick and the Talbots. — The Cavendishes and the 
sgnhopes.—Lord Pembroke and Sir Richard Wharton.—The Wharton and Stuart Duel.—The Bruce and Sackville Duel. 
~The Lord Crichton of Sanquhar.—The Earldom of Menteith, &e. &c. &e. 





London: CuapmMan & Hatt, 186, Strand. 








as " 20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
ee MR. SHOBERL , 
IAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE LORD OF THE MANOR; 
OR, LIGHTS AND SHADES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
sy the AUTHOR of ‘RABY RATTLER, ‘ROWLAND BRADSHAW,’ Kc. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“In our Babylon there are many truths much stranger than fiction, and of this order are most of the events with 
shich Mr. Hall chooses to illustrate his ‘ Lights and Shades.’ "—Literary Gazette, Oct. 13. 


“Eminently a tale of real life, and so real that we believe every one of the characters to be drawn from a living type 


ytheauthor. The story is well made out; and when once fairly got into by the reader, will drawn him on to the close.’ 
; Weekly News, Oct. 6. 
“It is a thoroughly original work from the first line to the last. Many of the leading personages are palpable 
daguerreotypes from actual life.”—Liverpool Albion, Oct. 15. 
ver surpassed” “Mr. Hall’s dialogue is generally distinguisl ed by nimbleness, rapidity, and elegance, and his descriptions of scenery 
JohnBull, we sketched in light and transparent colours.” — Weekly Chronicle, Oct. 14. 
7 “The ‘Lord of the Manor’ is calculated to sustain the reputation of the author, and to be in considerable request at 
the circulating libraries.”—Salisbury Journal, Oct. 13. 











It. 
In a few days, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits of Sir Harry Smith, Sir B. D’'Urban, Views of Cape and Graham's 
Towns, &e. 


| EXCURSIONS IN 
s 


SOUTHERN AFRICA; 


INCLUDING A IIISTORY OF THE CAPE COLONY, AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE TRIBES, &c. 


By Lirevtenant-CotoneL NAPIER, 
Employed on a Special Service during the late Kaffir War. 


WiLuiam SuHosert, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bett & Graprure, Edinburgh; for Ireland, Mr. W1LL1AM RoBertson, Dublin. 


*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 











350 COMPLETION OF JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS, 
—_ QUARTO EDITION. 
BROWNE chee ees 


On the 31st of October will be published, 
IN ONE VOLUME IMPERIAL QUARTO, HANDSOMELY BOUND, HALF-MOROCCO, 
Price £2 12s, Gd. 


ei THE PHYSICAL ATLA 
ARY REDUCED FROM THE EDITION IN IMPERIAL FOLIO, 


FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 
: BY 
ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS. F.GS., 


GEOGRAPHER AT EDINBURGH IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, HONORARY MEMBER OP 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, BERLIN, 








HIS Edition contains TWENTY-FIVE MAPS, including a PALAEONTOLOGICAL and 
f Feeding Jote GEOLOGICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLANDS, engraved in the highest Style of Art, expressly for this Edition, 
by Masses. W. & A. K. Jonnstox, and carefully coloured under their superintendence ; with DESCRIPTIVE LETTER- 
PRESS, and a VERY COPIOUS INDEX. 
; go on blowit On the same day will be Published, PART VIII. (price 3s. Gd.) of this Work, and the Parts will continue to be issued 
wsheretofore, at the end of each month, until the whole is completed by the publication of the TweLrrH Part on the 
*tth of February. For the convenience of such Parties as have hitherto subscribed to the ATLAS as it appeared from 
month to month, and who may wish to have it in a complete form before the periodical publication shall have terminated, 
il the remaining Parts will be got ready, and may be had on the Fixst oF DSCEMBER, 





Witu1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Viinm 


Coyrents :—The Hereditary Principle; Aristocracy and Democracy.—Charles Brandon’s Widow and her Second Mar- | 


BY THE REY. R. DAWES, VICAR OF KING’S 
SOMBORNE., 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 1s. 


j “Tr TAD ro , —— - 
( }BSERV ATIONS on the WORKING of the 
Gk IVERNMENT SCHEME of EDUCATION, and on 
ol Inspection, suggesting a mode of providing an efficient and 
| more extended Inspection for those Schools in Connexion with the 
; Church, WITHOUT EXPENSE TO THE COUNTRY ; with 
other general Remarks on Elementary Education. 
| By the Author of ‘Suggestive Hints on Secular Instruction,’ 
* Self-Paying System,’ &c. 
| London : Groombridge & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 


Sch¢ 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
- Just published, price Sixpence, 

| "FADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1850.—This work, 

4 4 in which the Cholera was so exactly foretold, contains Pre- 
| dictions of its Result, and the only Method to stay its Course. 

Published by Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, London ; and all 
| Booksellers. 
N.B. The large demand renders early application necessary to 

| avoid disappointment. 
| TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 

TH E GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, October 13, contains Articles on 
Agriculture and politics Grass land, to lay down 
Alkali works Hazel hoops, to make, by Mr, A, 
Analysis of peat charcoal ' Purchas 
| Heating, furred-up boilers in 
| Hooker, Dr. 
Hoops, hazel 
Hothouse, an Indian 
Lancashire Agricultural Society 
] 











to disinfect 

n’s (Dr.) Dibble 

’ Odour: plants 

Cinerarias, select Peat charcoal a deodoriser 

Deodoriser, peat charcoal a Plants, diseases of 

Dibble, Dr. Newington’s, by Mr.| Plants, odours of 

Plumbago Larpentxz 

Politics and agriculture 

Potatoes, cutting the stems off, 
by the Rey. G. Wilkins 

1, experimental pauper Roses, to prune 

a, the Albert Model, by Mr.) Roses, to classify 

Slade Salvia opposit folia 





verland, one-horse 
fungi 








Farn 
Farm 
E 

Silk 
Farming, Lord Kinnaird on Swindlers : 
Farming, profits of Vegetation and Alkali works 
‘ungi and cholera Villa gardening 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFPFICE for Advertise- 


ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-zarden, London. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 











Just ready, in 3 vols, 


THE GOLDEN CALF; 
Or, PRODIGALITY and SPECULATION in the 19th 
CENTURY. 
The Times, Sept. 7, says: “A be 
which would meet with a very rapi 
| tage to the public: the subject shou 


k might be written just now 
sale, and be of eminent advan- 
d be ‘ Railway Frauds.’” 

*y* Orders should be sent before the 23rd inst. to secure early 
copies. 








It. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. 


ROUGH AND SMOOTH. 


Ty the Author of * Recollections of a French Marchioness.’ 


Ill. 
In 3 vols. ( just ready,) 
THE UNCLE’S LEGACY; 


A Novel. By JOHN BERRY TORR, Esq. 


In November, in 3 vols. 


THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS. 


By LADY BULWER LYTTON, 


In November, in 3 vols 


OUR GUARDIAN. 
By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIEL, Author of ‘ My Sister Minnie, 
* Georgina Hammond,’ &c. 
vI. 
In November, in 3 vols, 8vo. 


A HISTORY of the PAPAL 
STATES, 


FROM THEIR ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By JOHN MILEY, D.D. 
Author of ‘ Rome under Paganism and the Popes.’ 


Now ready at every Library, 
1. A Second Edition of THE WOODMAN. 3 vols, 
2, MATERNAL LOVE; a Novel. By _Mrs. 
O ION 
q CRAY FORD; a Novel. 2 vols. 
PAST and FUTURE EMIGRATION. 1 vol. 
BLACK WILLIAM'S GRAVE. 3 vols. 
3. Vols 1 and 2, MACCABE’S CATHOLIC 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


or > 


c— 
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_THE ATHEN NZUM 














CHEAP POCKET EDITION OF WORDSW ORTH’S POEMS. 


On = ast of November Seon be Ab iblished, pric e 23 ~ 9 i or 
handsomely bour cloth, gilt ed Ve 
W oepswort HS POETICAL 
To be nate: leted in Six M vs ily Volumes. 
Just published, new ec 
1. WORDSWORTH'S POEL 1c ‘AL WORKS. 
-_ vols. feap. 8vo. price 35s. stoth. 
WORDSWORTH’'S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 wil. medium 8vo. price 208, cloth. ; 
3. SELECT PIECES fom WORDSWORTH. 
Price 6s, 6d. cloth, gilt edg 
Edw: ard Me xon, D over-street. 
NEW TEST. AMENT. 


eae DORF'S 
st published, 8vo. 
TOVUM 


price 
TESTAMENTUM GRACE. Ad 
antiquos testes recensuit, apparatum criticum multis modis 
rectum apposuit C tas Te onum “am prie- 


sag 






it, TISCHEN DORP. egg 
D. Nu ), Strand; Williams & frog 14 Henrietta-street, 
Covent g garden. : ats 
HOICE EXAMPLES of ART-WORKMAN.- 


Pari J. 


Nini Cup in the British Muse um 


With Four tinted Illustrations. Imperial 






a 
T he ji rtes ve rg V 
David Bogue, 86, Fle 
Bond-street. 








BUL aa LYTTON’S NEW 


SIR E, WORK. 
This day is published, 
MYHE CAXTONS: a Family Picture. By the 





Author of * Rienzi, In 3 vols. post Svo, 


” &e. &¢ 
Price ll. iia 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sous, Edinburgh and London. 
Order all Bo e] 


s received b: 






llers. 


“DI TIONARY. 
24 pages), the First 


e of 
NEW GEN TERAL ECCLESIASTICAL 
DICTIONARY. 








LANDON’* ECCLESI 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 8. 


ICAL. 
ontaining 7 


By the Rev. EDWARD H. F ANDON. M.A. 
Formerly of Corpus Christi lege rs, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchy a. and W: aterloo-pls 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (unif ormly at inted), 


A Manual of Councils of the C hurch, comprising 





the Substs nce of the most important CANONS. 12s. 
NEW WORK BY FRANC DAVIs. 
7 -—s price 
ISPinN S of the AGAN. 
4 By FRANCIS kA 18, Author of * Poems ~ Me Baad 4 
“ This muse has an untaug tht trumpet-note of his own. i 
«lthenceum. 


* Francis Davis is a poet.”— Twit’s Magazine 
“The Poems and Songs of Davis are poems and sor 





bcc tor, 

















oe 
London: H. Alman, 32, Paternoster-ro y rington, 16, 
Bath-street. Dublin: James M’Glashan, Belfast : 0 ‘Henderson? 
and all Bow rks le ers. 
ARNOLD’ 8 NEW cL oem AL ATLAS. 
In 8vo. pr 7 (containing 15 } loured in outline), 
F ikST CLASSIC as ATL AS: 


intended asa 
Companion to the ‘ Historize Antique Ey c 
Edited a the Rev. THOMAS KE RC HE v 1D it 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity C 
“ These Maps are executed with great accur. 
quite free from that indistinctness and dispr 
the great faults of am ours + ullmaps. We think Mr. Arnold suc- 
cessful here as always; and he has done his part to r nder geogra- 
phy, as it should be, an adi fitioal inducement for wo rk.” 


ome. 

"ARNOLD, M.A. 
lege, Cambridge. 
cy, and apparently 
roportion which are 














Tuan dian. 
ne Rivingtons, ‘St. P: aul'’s Churchyard, and Waterlo cae 
COMPL ETION OF DR. TOWNSEND'S NEW COMMEN- 





oe ON — P - te ATEUCH AND THE BOOK OF J 
I w ready, i e vols. 8vo. (with Indexes,) price 2. 5s, 
QcRi TU RAL “COMMU NION with GOD;; or, 
the PENTATEUCH, and the BOOK of JOB; arranged in 
Historical and Chronological Order: ne wly divided into Sections 
for daily reading; with Introductions, and Prayers; and Notes 

for the Student and In yu 
By the Rey. GE EORG E TOWNSEND, D.D. 
Canon of Durham. 
PART VI. (containing a Dedication to the Prelates of the 
Catholic Church) is now ready, price 10s.; and the SECOND 
LU ME, price 1l. 5a. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Holy Bible, arranged in Historical and 
PRR oD with copious Ne ite es, Indexes, and Marginal 
References. In 4 vols, 8yo. 3U. 6s. (The Old and New Testaments 
are sold separately.) 

2. A New Volume of Sermons, 12s. 


3. Ecclesiastical and Civil History philosophically 


Sola. Svo. red, + ea to the future Reunion of Christians. In 
vo. Sv. 


NOW READY, AT Alb = LIBRARIES, IN THREE 
RS. ELLIS’S NEW WORK: HEARTS 


1 I and HOMES. An elegant and appropriate Marriage or 
Birth-day Present. 
* Will at once command the interest of the reader.”—Aflas, 
“ Its style is unassuming, graceful, a 
** The scenes are a effective 
J&P. 


JOB. 












of “ATLA EVER PUBL ISHED. 
> Bates 1s. and 38., TALLIS’S Imperial 
ht Edition of 


ATLAS 


THE BEST AND C 
in Pa 


Now publishing, 





and Modern 
cal, Commercial, 
ARTIN, Author 





ILLU STRATE D 













ic NTG 
of ‘The Histo 4 ‘of the British lon 
THE MAPS are drawn and en 
Government and other authenticated sources, in cluding all new 
Boundaries, Dise overies, an¢ dines of Railway, of w 
ndon up to the 









» time of pr 
Each Is. Part cont lins two ou ly coloured Ma with deserip- 
tive Letter-press. 
e can confidently rec mly for its surpassing 


mime sa it n ot ¢ 
at” 





cheapness, but for its merits. 


Aclve 
Published by J. & F. Tallis, Lecie 2 


1 New York. 


W ‘ORKS. 





RapPkrN, from | 


rich accounts | 


| 
| 
| 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


I. 
In Two Volumes, po 


THE CITIES AN D WILDS OF 
ANDALUCIA. 


By the Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 
(Oa Wednes 


st Svo. 


lay next. 


II. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo, 218, bound, 
REDBURN, HIS FIRST VOYAGE; 
SAILOR-BOY’S CONFESSIONS pre REMINISCENCES of the 

SON of a GENTLEMAN in the MERCHANT SERVICE, 


By H 1ERMAN MELVILLE, 
Author of * 





Typee,’ *Omoo,’ and * Mardi.’ : 
Ill. 
In Three Volumes, post Svo, 


HANDS NOT HEARTS: 


A STORY THE DAY. 


By MISS WILKINSON 
On Wednesday 


OF 


next, 
IV. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF 


KING OF FRANCE. 
By MISS PARDOE, 


ot ourteenth and the Court 
City of the Sultan,’ &c, 


Author of ‘ Louis the fF ce.” * The 


w ready. 








TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE 
HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORY. 


3y JOHN M'LEAN, 
[On Monday next. 
Vi. 
In Two Volumes, post Svo. 1/. 1s. 


THE CRADLE OF THE TWIN 
GIANTS: 
SCIENCE AND HISTORY. 


the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Librarian of Sion College. 


By 
(On the 27th. 
vil. 
In crown 8vo. price 6s. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
MR. PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS; 

Containing the REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABELLA. 

Vol il. 
(On the 28th, 

Vill. 

In Two Volumes, post Svo, 


RECOLLECTIONS AND 
EXPERIENCES, 
DURING A PARLIAMENTARY CAREER, 
From 1833 To 1848. 


By JOHN O'CONNELL, Esq. M.P. 
(Now ready. 
IX. 
A THIRD EDITION OF 


MR. WHITESIDE’S ITALY 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
IN THE PRESS. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. x ith Portraits, 
HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF 
ORLEANS; 

Including SKETCHES and ANECDOT S of the MOST DIs- 


iUISHED C a TERS of FRANCE during the 17th 
and anaes RIE 


y Dr. W. COOKE TAYLOR, 
Author of * gh antic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth.’ 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 











































































every month. 
a London : George Slater, 252, Strand. 
| SLATERS SHILLING SERIES AND TIOME LIBRARY, 
| 'P.HE AMBER WITCH, by Merno1p, 
Author of * The Sorceress,” on Nov. 1, in Suater’s Saris 
Series. Also oe ag s Belfry of Bruges, and ther Poems; 
Emerson’ Ora K gh; a 
L } 



















Also, unife von 
Shilling Vo lames, 
Daughters; The 

The H— Family. 


2. Sweethearts and Wives, 


a Cc hans edition 
now reac Nina, vol 
wins; The Home, 2 vols. ; 


The I 
* Strife and Sam 


by T. S. Arthur, No. 
4 of SLater’s Home Lisrary, on Nov. 1; 
see; 


also Nos. 1, 
Log Cabin, by Mrs. Lovers and Husbands, by T's 






2, and 3, The 
. Arthur; 

















On Saturday, 3rd of November 1800, to be 
to be had, by order, of all Booksellers continued Weekly. a 
price 3d., or Stamped, to go po stage free, price 4d." hen, No, |. 
+ Tr Pe 
N 25,58 and Q UERIES 
p A MEDIUM OF INTER-C OMMUNICATION FOR % 
LITERARY M Chro 
Am mg the many periodicals which issue fre h Ar 
wee monthly, or quarterly, there is not one eapeciaihy ely, By 
Fy Men of Letters. Literary Journals there are in ae — sd 
many of them of the highest degree of merit, which in he Tals 
views and Announcements show the current say nd do ir Re aI 
the literary world. There is not, however, one amon, thot if shou! 
which the Student may insert his queries in the hope = en hem in — 
satisfactory answers, or the Scholar print those mint ute facts of m 
with in his reading, the value of which he 3o well knows. f met d 
use of himself and his fellow-labourers in the wide field of | let the an 
NoTEs AND QuERiIES, A MepiuM or IntER-commusi = ore 
Literary Mex, is, as its name implies, intended to suppl es m 
deficiency. Those who are pursuing lite rary inc 1uirie $ may, thee . “4 tory 
this Mepivm, ask for information on points which have tafe ‘ 
their own individual researches ; while those, again, who ed wove 
with facts worthy of preservation, may record them in the — ith 
columns. How often is even the best-informed writer stop ae witht 
an inability to solve some doubt or understand some obse we all y has ¢ 
sion which suddenly starts up before him! How often de us -_ 
eading man stumble upon some elucidation of a dout btful phrase it toc 
or dispute: i ps +—some illustration of an o q a 
hitherto unnot phical anecdote or p dae and 
— pig , Or some edition, hitherto ~ grea 
This P ub n dy” S ee ymmon ag book, wil be a Med 
ind suc ch mater ad a resource for a 
us iit ors are rote eight 
ir literary friends to real r 
ost usefu | Supplement to works the 1 
hing future edi ¥ , 
ant ce ontsbutio mm towards a more pon’, f tinet 
history than we yet possess of our Language, our Literature. aa was | 
those to whom we owe them. A 
oTES AND QueRiks Will also be issued in Parts at the end of he 1s 
each Month. res 
( —_ unic ations for the ey ditors may be addres sed to the Pub- P 
lisher, Mr. 1 Fleet-street, by whom also Adyer. fg inth 
tis ents will Pade thet 
PUE LEGIONS of PUBLICATIONS daily [valk 
issuing from the Press mtg sonee d the mental powers of —th 
} great part of ma inkind ; there > considering the continual growth 
| of iy tal minds opened to rece eption « of the truth, and the he ourly theit 
increase of numbers, we ar ls encouraged in lab a 
to supply and foster yet i 'y varied phase, the nece: thro 
moral and intellectual means of improvement. With this vie — 4 _ 
commenced spat 
SLATER’S UNIVERSAL SERIES; but 
which will embrace a more extended range of English and Fo: reign the 
literature than SLATER’s SUILLinG SERIES bo once of a pop 
lar, amusing, and instructive tendency. The e will bea little usur 
larger than the Shilling Series, neatly printed, oak elegantly bound s 
in crimson cloth, gilt. Price 1s. each. tian, 
1gn0 
a —— We 
LITTLI FADETTE; Tra 
A Prose Ta ral 
By GEORGE SAN 'D, of f 
With an Analytical Revie w of the Lifeand Ww ritings of the Author, 
y JOSEPH MAZZINI, abol 
will appear with the ee ezines on Novembe r Ist, 1°49; and will be . 
followed by other works of a superior character, one on the lst of cont 


this 
The 
siler 
fon¢ 
but 

tong 
cro 





Now publishing, by 


ESSRS. 


and Pauline, by Dumas; 12mo. fancy cover, 6d. each. 
George Slater, rand. 

N AT bas RE LIGIOUS PRINT DEPOT, 

Regent-street, London, 


A Series of three beautiful Devotional Engravings, by Mr. W. T 
Da 


AvVEY, from Vaintings by H. Barravp, Esq. 
Now ready, 

THREE YOUNG CHORISTERS, 
entitled 


Yo 


Prints a 
India ditto |.*." 


Size for Framing, 18 by 21 inches high. 


-— 12 0 Lettered Proofs.. 
10 Artists’ ditto .... 


aes 
20 








hatvaes by the Ist of November. 
requested. 


Will be ready in November, 
A COMPANION TO THE ABOVE, 
Vo. 2. “ Have Mercy - ns.” 
Prints é Lettered Proofs.. 4 n 


° . £0 12 
India ditto ; 


0 





110 | Artists’ ditto .... 
A CENTRE TO THE ABOVE, 
entitled, 


Uo. 3. Gloria Patti.” 


Size for Framing, 24 by 27 inches high. 




















absolute y necesenry, 


HERING & REMINGTON, 


* We a Thee, © God." 


In consequence we se great demand for Artists’ AS. of the 
shove, the public and trade are respectfully informed that a Szoosp 
Pt s now in the hands of the Engraver, and will be ready for 
Early application for proofs is 


ees ee | Lettered Proofs... . - 
India ditto ....:. 111 6 Artists’ Proofs .. 3 3 
As only a very y lim ited number Artists’ Proofs will be taken, 
im ation to th hers for the various states 4 
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LONDON, SATURDA ¥Y, OCTOBER 2, 1849. 
REVIEWS 


Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange. 
By John Francis. Willoughby & Co. 
Tals is a pleasant volume—but it might and 
hould have been better. The infinite variety 
of incident and character—the hopes, delusions 
and despairs — the fortunes made and lost — 
more or less intimately connected with the his- 
tory of the Stock Exchange, might have been 
yoven into a narrative of great interest and not 
githout its philosophic uses. But Mr. Francis 
has treated the subject too generally—touched 
it too lightly : his sketches are in water-colours, 
and want breadth, depth and power. The 
great jobbers, brokers and money-lenders—the 
Medinas of the seventeenth, the Gideons of the | 
eighteenth, the Goldsmids and Rothschilds of 
the nineteenth century, have with him no dis- 
tinctive features; whereas the Jew of one age | 
was the hated or despised, while in the other 
he is the petted child of fortune and ‘our re- | 
resentative.”” Are there no moral consequences 
inthe change ?—It is quite true that earlier than 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the Jew 
yalked abroad without his badge of yellow felt 
—that few men thought it necessary to manifest | 
their Christian charity by calling him cut- 
throat dog—that no one plucked his beard or 
spat upon his gabardine, unless he were poor ; 
but the best that could be said in his favour by 
the most tolerant was, that he “lived all on 
wsurie’—a hateful thing, immoral and unchris- 
tian, to all borrowers in all ages, and to some 
imorant but honest people even in our own. 
We have not yet outlived the superstition. 
Trading in money is not free evenin these days 
of free trade:—and the modification, not the 
abolition, of the usury laws is the utmost that 
common sense has been able to obtain up to 
this the sixteenth year of reformed parliaments. 
The opinion against usury is, indeed, now a 
silent, silly, shamefaced opinion,—nursed and 
fondled only in by-places, by country gentlemen ; 
but a century since it was loud and bitter- 
tongued, and walked abroad shamelessly in 
crowded cities. Then all who dealt in money— 
lent or borrowed 
By taking or by giving of excess 
—all of the stockbroker class were denounced 
as usurers (then, as now, a term of reproach) | 
ss men who kept the purse-strings of rich 
and poor in their hands, ‘‘ meting out life and 
death.” The possible abuses of a needful trade | 
were assigned as its necessary condition, and | 
sock-jobbing was stigmatized by Act of Parlia- | 





ment—more virulently still by act of pamphlet | 
—as “founded in fraud, cheat, wheedle, forge- 
ries, falsehoods and all sorts of delusions.” — 
_“‘They can ruin men silently,’ says a writer of 
the period, with great vehemence; ‘undermine and 
mpoverish, fiddle them out of their money, by the 
Stange, unheard-of engines of interest, ‘discount, 
transfers, tallies, debentures, shares, projects, and the 
devil and all of figures and hard names.’” 

We may rejoice in the change, and look hope- | 
fully towards the future,—but the past isa fact 
vhich had its influences and should have been 
apparent in these Chronicles. In truth, the 
am and end of the work could not have been 
more effectively wrought out than by strongly 
marking, from time to time, the changes which 
lave come over public opinion in respect to all 
dealings in money.—However, we must be con- 
ent with the book as we find it. 

The following summary as to the manner in 
which Government managed financial matters 
before the Revolution of ’88 may serve as an 
Introduction, — . 

“Charles I. seized the money of his merchants; 





| from time to time to draw money into the 


| the last meeting of the British Association [anée, 
| P- 970].— 


and his bonds were hawked about the streets, were 
offered to people as they left church, and sold to the 
highest bidder. The Commonwealth were debtors, 
on the security of the forfeited estates. Charles IT. 
took money from France, shut up the Exchequer, 
borrowed from his friends, and did anything rather 
than run the risk of being again sent on his travels. 
Thus, it would seem, the exchequer of the earlier 
monarchs was in the pockets of the people; that of 
Henry VIII. in the suppressed monasteries; Eliza- 
beth in the corporations; and Charles II. wherever 
he could find it. The abdication of James II. and 
the arrival of William III. form an era in the his- 
tory of the monetary world. The plans adopted by 
the latter to crush the power of France, and raise 
the credit of England, were the commencement of 
that great accumulation known as the National Debt, 
and the origin, though remote, of that build 
brated throughout Europe as the Stock Exchange. 
The rapid sketch now presented of the mode in 
which money was supplied confirms the remark of 
Mr. Macaulay, that ‘there can be no greater error 
than to imagine the device of meeting t! 
of the State by loans was imported into our island 
by William III. From a period of immemorial 
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antiquity, it had been the practice of every English 
Government to contract debts. What the Revo- | 
lution introduced was the practice of honestly paying 
them.’” 

Up to the close of the seventeenth century 
stockbrokers and money-dealers carried on | 
their business in the common mart for all mer- | 
cantile transactions, the Royal Exchange. But | 
prejudice was strong against them; and they 
removed to “‘Jonathan’s” and ‘Change Alley.— | 
There was the same eagerness to obtain early 
intelligence then as now.— 

“ Among those who employed their great fortunes | 
in the manner alluded to was Sir Henry Furnese, 
a Director of the Bank of England. Throughout 
Holland, Flanders, France, and Germany he main- 
tained a complete and perfect train of intelligence. | 
The news of the many hattles fought at this period 
was received first by him, and the fall of Namur 
added to his profits, owing to his early intelligence. 
On another occasion he was presented by William 
with a diamond ring, as a reward for some important 
information, and as a testimony of this monarch’s 


esteem. But the temptation to deceive was too 
great, even for this gentleman. He fabricated news; 


he insinuated false intelligence. * * The wealthy 
Hebrew, Medina, accompanied Marlborough in all 
his campaigns; administered to the avarice of the 
great captain by an annuity of six thousand pounds 
per annum; repaid himself by expresses containing 
intelligence of those great battles which fire the 
English blood to hear them named; and Ramilies, 
Oudenarde, and Blenheim, administered as much to 
the purse of the Hebrew as they did to the glory of 
England.” 

Amongst the many schemes brought forward 


pockets of projectors, none seem to have been 
more successful than pawnbroking. It is no 
doubt delightful to do our small humanities in 
the 10 per cents. Within our time there have 
been some bold projects of this kind :—the late 
Duke of York patronized one of them and 
Mrs. Fry another. Scotland has tried its 
‘’prentice hand” successfully ;—and Ireland's 
triumphs were recorded by Prof. Hancock at 


“Tn the early part of the eighteenth century, a pro- 
spectus was issued to the commercial world and the 
members of ’Change Alley, in which the wants of 
the needy and the infamy of the pawnbrokers, the 
purest philanthropy and a positive 5 per cent., were 
skilfully blended. It was shown that then, as now, 
the poor were compelled to pay a greater interest 
than the rich; that 30 per cent. was constantly given 
by the former on a security which the usurer took 
care should be ample; and it was proposed that the 
wealthy capitalist should advance for the benefit of 





the needy a sufficient sum to enable the company to 


eminently sucecssful; a capital of 30,0002, was imme- 
diately subscribed, a charter obtained, and the ‘ chari- 
table corporation,’ the object of whose care was the 
necessitous and industrious poor, appeared to flourish. 
For the concern answered, the poor 
received the assistance which they required, and the 
company was conducted with integrity. In 1719, 
however, their number was enlarged; their capital 
increased to 600,0002.; an augmentation of business 
was looked for; cagh credits were granted to gentle- 
men of supposed substance; and the importance of 
the corporation was unhappily recognized by that 
numerous class of persons compelled to pay in 
maturity for the excesses of youth. They acted 
also as bankers, and received deposits from persons 
of all classes and conditions, Its direction boasted 
men of rank, its proprietary men of substance, and 
its executive men of more capacity than character. 
The cashier of the company was a member of the 
senate; Sir Robert Si , a director, was one of his 
majesty’s privy council; and Sir Archibald Grant, 
who took a prominent part in the affairs of the cor- 
poration, was also a member of the lower house. 
Every confidence was reposed in such a body, and it 
was regarded as a rich and prosperous society, 
Under these circumstances, the surprise of the public 
may he conceived, when it was first whispered, and 
then openly announced, that the cashier, with one 
of the chief officers, had disappeared in company. 
The alarm spread to the proprietors; the public 
participated; the poor assembled in crowds; the 
clamoured for information; a meeting was 
called to, inquire the when a most 
pernicious, but scarcely comprehensible, piece of 
vill led, and a1 

of fraud discovered. 30,000/. alone remained out 
of ha!f a million. The books were falsified; money 
was lent to the directors on fictitious pledges; men 
of rank and reputation were implicated; suspicion 
and censure followed persons of importance. * * The 
distress occasioned by this bankruptcy was appalling, 
pervading nearly every class of society. Large sums 
had been borrowed at high interest. The small 
capitalist was entirely ruined; and there was scarcely 
a class in English life which had not its representative 
and its sufferer. * * All that the wisdom of the 
senate could devise was attempted to mitigate the 
evil. The revenge of the losers was appeased by 
several members being expelled the house; their 
fear of loss was reduced by the confiscation of the 
estates of the offending parties; a lottery was 
granted for the advantage of the sufferers; and 
though a dividend of nearly 10s. was eventually 
paid, the fraud of the Charitable Corporation was 
remembered long after the evils caused by it had 
ceased to exist.” 

One of the panics to which we had occasion 
not long since to refer as affecting the fortunes 
of Lauchlin Macleane is here indicated in an 
account of the rise and fall of Alexander For- 
dyce. ‘The story is well told,—but the interest 
might have been heightened by a hundred 
illustrative anecdotes.— 

* Bred a hosier at Aberdeen, Alexander Fordyce 
found the North too confined for any extensive 
operations; and, repairing to London, as the only 
place worthy his genius, obtained employment as 
clerk to a city banking-house. Here he displayed 
great facility fer figures, with great attention to busi- 
ness, and rose to the post of junior partner in the 
firm of Roffey, Neal and James. Scarcely was he 
thus established, ere he began to speculate in the 
Alley, and generally with marked good fortune, 

The devil tempts young sinners with success, 
—and Mr. Fordyce, thinking his luck would be per- 
petual, ventured for sums which involved his own 
character and his partners’ fortune. The game was 
with him, the funds were constantly on the rise; and, 
fortunate as daring, he was enabled to purchase a 
large estate, to support a grand appearance, to sur- 
pass nabobs in extravagance, and parvenus in folly. 
He marked ‘the marble with his name,’ upon a 
church which he ostentatiously built. His ambition 
vied with his extravagance, and his extravagance 
kept pace with his ambition. The Aberdeen hosier 
spent thousands in attempting to become a senator, 
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lend money at 5 or 6 percent. The proposal proved | and openly avowed his hope of dying a peer, He 
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married a woman of title; made a fine settlement 
on her ladyship; purchased estates in Scotland at a 
fancy value; built a hospital; and founded charities 
in the place of which he hoped to become the repre- 
sentative. But a change came over his fortunes. 
Some political events first shook him. A sensible 
blow was given to his career by the affair of Falkland 
Island; and he had recourse to his partners’ private 
funds to supply his deficiencies. Like many who are 
tempted to appropriate the property of others, he 
trusted to replace it by some lucky stroke of good 
fortune; and redoubled his speculations on the Stock 
Exchange. Reports reached his partners, who grew 
alarmed. They had witnessed and partaken of his 
good fortune, and they had rejoiced in the far ken 
which had obtained the services of so clever a person; 
but when they saw that the chances were going against 


him, they remonstrated with all the energy of men | 


whose fortunes hang on the success of their remon- 
strances. A cool and insolent contempt for their 


opinion, coupled with the remark, that he was quite | 


disposed to leave them to manage a concern to which 
they were utterly incompetent, startled them; and 


when, with a cunning which provided for everything, | 
an enormous amount of bank notes, which Fordyce | 


had borrowed for the purpose, was shown them, their 


faith in his genius returned with the possession of | 
the magic paper—and it is doubtful whether the 


plausibility of his manner or the rustle of the notes 
decided them. But ill fortune continued to pursue 
Mr. Fordyce. His combinations were as fine, his 


plans as skilful, as ever. His mind was as perspec- 


tive as when he first began; but unexpected facts | 


upset his theories, and the price of the 
not yield to his combinations. Every one said he 
deserved to win; but he still continued to lose. 
Speculation succeeded spect 


funds would 


ion; and it is remark- 


i 
‘ ; } 
able that, with all his great and continued losses, he re- 


tained to the last hour a cool and calm self-possession. 
After availing himself of every possible resource, his 
partners were surprised by his absenting himself 
from the banking house. This, with other causes, 
which spread far and wide. 


But Mr. Fordyce was 
not absent long. 


He returned at the risk of his life; 


the public feeling being so violent that it was neces- 


sary to guard him against the populace, while he 
detailed a tissue of unsurpassed fraud and folly. He 
manfully took the blame upon himself, and exone- 
rated his partners from all save an undeserved con- 
fidence. The failures continued in the commercial 
world. He broke half the people in town. Glyn 
and Hallifax were gazetted as bankrupts; Drum- 
monds were only saved by General Smith, a Nabob 
—the original of Foote’s Sir Matthew Mite,—support- 
ing their house with 150,000/. Two gentlemen ruined 
by the extravagance of the city banker, shot them- 
selves. Throughout London the panic, equal to 
anything of a later date, but of shorter duration, 
spread with the velocity of wildfire, and part of the 
press attributed to the Bank the merit of supporting 


the credit of the city, while part asserted that‘it caused | 


the panic. The first families were in tears; nor is 
the consternation surprising, when it is known that 
bills to the amount of four millions were in circula- 
tion, with the name of Fordyce attached to them.” 
A contemporary anecdote is worth quoting.— 
“Tn 1774, the number of Hebrew brokers was 
limited to twelve; and the privilege was always pur- 
chased by a libenal gratuity to the lord mayor. 
During this year, the mayoralty of Wilks, one of the 
privileged being at the point of death, Wilks, with 
characteristic boldness, openly calculated on the 
advantage to be obtained, and was very particular in 
his inquiries after the sick man. The rumour that 


Wilks had openly expressed a wish for the death of 


the Hebrew was spread by the wags of “Change Alley, 
and the son of the broker sought his lordship to 
reproach him with his cupidity. ‘My dear fellow,’ 
replied Wilks, with the readiness peculiar to him, 
‘you are greatly in error. I would sooner have seen 
all the Jew-brokers dead than your father.’” 

The sketch of the history of lotteries is one 
of the best in the volume :—still, here as every- 
where throughout these pages, words are the 
substitute for facts. Two years since we should 
have quoted the whole chapter ;—now, as the 
attempt at revival of this iniquity is somewhat 








| names as 


| be decided by our children’s children. 


abated, we shall content ourselves with a few 
extracts.— 

“The first on record in England was drawn in 
1569. The harbours and havens of the whole line of 
coast were out of repair, and the only mode of pro- 
curing money was by lottery. The prizes were partly 
in money and partly in silver plate, and the profits to 
be applied to the above purpose. But the drawing was 
a very important task; and as 400,000 lots were to 
be drawn, night and day for nearly four months were 
the people kept in a state of excitement.” 

Thenceforth lotteries were regulated accord- 


| ing to the requirements of the Government. 


They were actively revived under William the 
Third,—flourished through the eighteenth cen- 
tury,—and it was in the nineteenth that Parnell 
wrote the following epitaph :— 

“ Here lies the Right Honourable Nicholas Van- 
sittart, once Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
patronized Bible societies, built churches, encouraged 
savings’ banks, and supported lotteries.’ 

The following picture is more than usually 
vigorous. — 

‘*That which a government employs as an in- 
strument of wealth is sure to be followed by the 
people to a lower extent, but in a more mischievous 
manner. In 1772, lottery magazine proprictors, lot- 
tery tailors, lottery staymakers, lottery glovers, lot- 
tery hatmakers, lottery tea merchants, lottery snuff 
and tobacco merchants, lottery barbers — where a 
man for being shaved and paying threepence stood a 
chance of receiving 10/.—lottery shoe-blacks, lottery 
eating-houses—where for six 
chance of 60 guine 
Ile 


ence, a plate of meat 
as was given—lottery 
where threepence gave a supply of 
a remote chance 


oyster-sta 
oysters and 
plentiful. 


collect a 


of 5 guineas, were 

Every ravenous adventurer who could 
few articles advertised a lottery. Shop- 
keepers, compelled by the decrease of business, took 
the hint, and disposed of their goods in lottery. 


| Ordinary business among the lower tradesmen was 
occasioned an immediate stoppage, and a bankruptcy | 


greatly suspended. 
full 


Purchasers refused to give the 
price for that which might be obtained for 
nothing. Large profits were procured upon worthless 


articles; and in 1709 so great was the eagerness to | 
subscribe to a state lottery, that Mercers’ Hall was | 


literally crowded with customers, and the clerks 
were insufficient to record the influx of names. It 


| was, however, from those which were termed ‘little 


goes’—which drew the last penny from the pockets 
of the poor man—which saw the father gambling 
and the daughter starving, the mother purchasing 
tickets and the child erying for bread,—that most 
evil arose. The magistracy, not always the first to 
interfere, grew alarmed, and announced their deter- 
mination to put in practice the penalties which, if 


| earlier enforced, would have been beneficial, but, 


unhappily, were incompetent to put down that 
which they might easily have prevented. It was 
found also impossible to restrain in private adven- 
turers the wrong that the State sanctioned in public.” 

An Act of Parliament was passed by which 
it was declared illegal for one individual to 
have more than twenty lottery tickets allowed 
him; but lotteries were become an established 
mode of bribery,—and Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer could not comply with the prescrip- 
tion of the Act.— 

“ Manasseh Lopez, whose dealings on the Stock 
Exchange entitled him to be termed a leader, had 
bribed the commissioners to permit an indirect vio- 
lation of the law, by accepting a long list of feigned 
candidates for tickets. He was prosecuted 
by the Attorney-General, and sued in the Court of 
King’s Bench. A fine of one thousand pounds was 
awarded as punishment; but as he had made more 
than fifty times the amount, it might be regarded as 
a very successful speculation.” 

This anecdote will serve to introduce others 


| showing the corruption of Parliament in those 


days. There is nothing new in what Mr. 


| Francis has adduced; but it may be well, on 


occasions, to refresh the public memory. It is 
the fashion to assume that our legislators are 
not now open to direct pecuniary bribes. It 
may be so; but we must leave that question to 


If pub- 








lic rumour be not more than usually scandalen, 
and false, there are some curious revelations ; 
store for those youngsters relating to nail - 
bills. Here is a pretty picture of the P the 
administration.— — 
“ Under the Pelham administr; 

ceived regular stipends in bank notes from 5001 

8002. yearly, varying according to the inflas dh 
ability of the senator. ‘This largess ] diatriboe o 
added the person who took charge of the dele’ 
department—and the particulars are worth a 
rating — in the court of requests on the day of the 
prorogation of parliament. I took my stand th - 
and as the gentlemen passed me, in going to on 
turning from the house, I conveyed the money ‘na 
squeeze of the hand. Whatever person mbar 
the ministerial bounty, I entered his name in a boo 
which was preserved in the deepest seeresy. it bein 
never inspected by any one but the King and Me 
Pelham. This book was afterwards demanded 
Mr. Roberts, the almoner, but he resolutely relaned 
to yield it except by the king’s express command, 
or to his majesty in person. In consequence of his 
refusal the king sent for him to St. James's wher 
he was introduced into the closet. He ack hon 
ordered to return the book in question, with wh h 


ation members yp, 


hich 


injunction Mr. Roberts immediately complied. 4 


. ° a 
the same time, taking the poker in his hand, hi 
g , his 


majesty put it into the fire, made it red hot, and 
while the ministers and Mr. Roberts stood round 
him, he thrust the book into the flames, where it Was 
immediately reduced to ashes,” 

Our readers will remember how fiercely the 
Peace of Fontainbleau was denounced by Chat. 
ham and the opposition,—how formally it was 
asserted that the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of 
Bute, and others had received large sums of money 
from France on that occasion,—and by what 
triumphant majorities the Houses confirmed 
that Peace and whitewashed the Ministers, 
Now, without touching on personal corruption, 
it does appear to us not impossible that France 
did transmit large sums of money to the parties 
named or to their nominees for the purpose of 
corrupting others and securing the “ sweet 
voices” of those who were to justify what the 
Ministers had done in defiance of the wishes of 
the nation,—which was then as eager for con- 
tinuing the war as the Court was determined 
peace.— 

“The peace of 1763,’ said John Ross Mackay, 
private secretary to the Earl of Bute, and afterwards 
treasurer to the Ordnance, ‘ was carried through 
and approved by a pecuniary distribution. Nothing 
else could have surmounted the difficulty. I was 
myself the channel through which the money passed. 
With my own hand I secured above one hundred 
and twenty votes on that vital question. Eighty 
thousand pounds were set apart for that purpose, 
Forty members of the House of Commons received 
from me a thousand pounds each. To eighty other 
I paid five hundred pounds a-piece.’” 

There was, in our opinion, more bribery 
titles, favours, pensions, and hard cash in the 
early part of the reign of George the Third than 
during the whole ministry of Walpole—who ’ 
popularly believed to have reigned by corrup 
tion alone. No administration of that day wa 
above corruption, — if, perhaps, we except 
Rockingham’s. Of Lord Bute'’s and George 
Grenville’s Mr. Mackay has said enough in a 
conscience. Chatham’s was deep in the iniquity; 
and “the great commoner” ended by acceptl 
both title and pension, and asking leave “ to lay 
himself with all duty at the King’s feet, hy 
submitting all “ to the royal pleasure,’ and th: 
royal “ wisdom,”’ and that “ infinite goodness 
which remembered ‘ with such benignity” th 
“most dutifully devoted of servants.” Pober 

After this, loans and lotteries became 
established forms and channels of bribery.— 

“The mode of conducting the loans was then, § 
before, made conducive to the majority of the! 
try, at the expense of the people. Out of 60,00 
lottery tickets, 22,000 were given to a few membes 
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lly Scandalos, cing 44,0002. profit. When the system was | authors on a great variety of subjects,—includ- | it is considerably less, and because it wants the 
revelations in pe precedent, the bane of official people, was | ing the grave, the gay, the pensive, the humour- | charm for the English reader which the others 
ng to railwa — and because it was known that, in 1763, | ous, the witty and the satirical. It is pretty gene- | possess in containing translations of our most 


of the Pelham on had 100,0000., Mr. Calcraft ang ete rally allowed to have been begun by Meleager, | homely traditional rhymes as well as of the 

nd 70,0004, the Comanes <f Se, —* elf —- the Syrian, a little less than a century before the | brightest gems with which our literature is 
1 Members ye, JM for the corporation, and ae it ge cin | a Christian era. He collected the scattered pieces | adorned. Mr. Riddle’s beautiful version of 
» from 5004, t, fm aber members similar ol a rate ” ~~ | of this class that were extant in his time; and | Burns's piece entitled ‘The land o’ the leal’ is 
he influence or A feient and an Ne & 1783— his example was followed, first by Philip of | almost enough in itself to secure the fame of 
> I distributes: Of the loans from 17 - nego ’ _. o¢| Lhessalonica, about the time of Tiberius,—and | the ‘ Anthologia Oxoniensis.’ 
of the delicg, {M “Half was given to the members of the Blouse ed subsequent] * ; Agathias, who enriched the col- | “ 

° mons, more than three millions was allotted to | SU&Seq y by Agathias, 


> a S 
aan Com ron; and, without regard to the welfare of | lection both by the number and by the excellence | The 
| ay ‘ arson; 

My stand there. MH the nation, 





; ls “wr Ni apg Serene . | Lhe Ogilvies. A Novel. 3 vols. Chapman & 
the price was determined at a rate so of the additions made to it from his ow n composi- | Hall. 
going to or re. iM frourable to the contractors, that from no cause | tions, which now outnumber those of any other 
the money ina i ave the low terms on which it had been taken, the | author. : He was assisted by I aul the Silentiary, 
PeTSON received fi scrip arose at once to 11 premium. In i 81, it was | —an officer nearly corresponding to the modern 
name in a book (| gid that Lord North had made an ee ee" Gentleman Usher. The last collectors were 
sectesy, it being {| gain in a bungling manner, and that, in 1782, he had Constantinus Cephalas, in the tenth century, | 
King and Mr ff gadea bungling bargain in an infamous manner. | and Maximus Planudes, amonk of the fourteenth 
$ demanded of J [g]783, out of a loan for twelve millions, 7,/00,0002, century. In the year 1494, Lascaris published 
Solutely refused MH ere given to bankers. ise pen was a ee the first printed edition at Florence. Claude de 
— command, fH afair, that — — “t Sah teeae oneal Saumise, who has earned an unenviable immor- ns P : : : 
Reuk ws ae he homer ‘minister had left the treasury tality ' under the name of Salmasius by his eS a eo pendeg _ 
He was then rthout 2 shilling.” By attempting to please men of | Opposition to Milton, was enabled to detect the sae ri 1 ma ore - ‘me pi patie re nye 
ion, with which ff all parties, Lord John, as usual, pleased none. He faults of Planudes by discovering a MS. in the ‘po agit ~ var ‘The 0 wies? * wy ” 
complied. As MM yas abused by some for dividing it among so small Heidelberg library in the year 1606. The most atte 4 this ys wl a = _ ; 
n his hand, his Mf a number; he was rated by others for allowing so | modern editions are those of Brunck and of but it possesses In No ordinary degree the com- 
it red hot, and. Mf many to have a share. Mr, Smith—of the house of | Jacobs; the former bearing the dates 1772-6, and | pensating attribute in question. — In spite of a 
ts stood round Mf §nith & Payne—made a formal complaint that he | the latter—which is considered the best—1794- | tendency to over dilate upon feelings and . play 
es, where it was fM had been neglected in the allotment; that his firm | 1814, ‘Translations, chiefly from the Anthology, | chorus” to the narrative, an occasional inade- 
asthe only one left out. * * Although this gentle- |}. piand. Merrivale and others, have been pub- quacy of motive, and a colloquial simplicity 


_From the touching inscription to these volumes 

we learn that they compose a “ first novel.” 
That the author is a lady there is abundant 
internal evidence to indicate: — and as the 
volumes exhibit some remarkable properties 
| beyond what are usually found in works of 
their class, we feel called upon to give the writer 
a welcome into the world of literary fiction. 
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y to the parties i ined to men military hero, the members| modern languages as well as the Latin, — l'o speak of the claims of the story more in 


he purpose of ff wuld not do better than erect there a statue to|in order to promote the practice of Latin | detail, we anctance Geet Me moral discrimination, 

the “ sweet this hero of their own,—who verse composition and gxhibit the contrast —the capacity which it exhibits of measuring 
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determined on His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; there may be more scope for the exercise of the | Science and nature as the basis of judgment. 
Nor number nor example with him wrought : A second excellent feature displayed by the 


To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind reader's taste and J udgment. Those by Grotius 
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ution. Nothing 
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e one hundred 
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ance and manner the romantic girl forthwith | 


idealizes him into a mental hero, and contracts 
for him an admiration so precipitate that even 
the impulse of her character is insufficient to 
account for it. This is one of the defects in the 
management of the story. Further elimination 
of motive was absolutely necessary to confer 
probability on that which becomes the main- 
spring of the after action. The premises, how- 
ever, being granted, their consequences are 
evolved with truthfulness and power. 

Lynedon is gifted with the art of captivation ; 


and thoughtlessly rather than wantonly em- | 


ploying it, Katharine is deluded, by a chain 
of such evidence as the loving heart con- 
verts too hastily to its own use, into the belief 
that her attachment is returned. From this 


|sank from vehemence to the deepest murmur of 


dream of her own shaping —though out of | 


materials which involve Lynedon in a wrong— 


Katharine is awakened by a false report of the | jo. you thus!—vou who 
engagement of Lynedon and her cousin Eleanor, | . ~ 


—who are both now abroad. The fact is, that 


Lynedon had been rejected by Eleanor Ogilvie | 


before he left England :—a fact which the young 
lady had with womanly right-mindedness con- 
cealed. The agony, however, which the rumour 
produces in Katharine’s mind is followed by a 
proud resentment; yielding to the promptings 
of which she commits the sin of marrying her 
cousin Hugh Ogilvie—who has long been a 
suitor for her hand. On Lynedon’s return from 
abroad she has become, from the almost child 
with whom he trifled of old, the brilliant and 
haughty idol of fashion : 
which the girl had only dreamt the woman at 
once achieves. 
tween pride, passion and honour is most forcibly 
delineated. When at its climax, Katherine is re- 
leased from the bonds of an unhallowed union 
by the death of Hugh. For a while remorse is 
powerful to resist the pleadings of Lynedon; 
but Katharine is eventually won by his pas- 
sionate supplications to become his wife. It is 
too late. ‘The passion which was first miscon- 
ceived and next misdirected—which originally 
nursed in error has led finally to wrong—has 
been its own avenger. 
has wrecked its dwelling. 
ings have sown the seeds of a fatal malady :— 
and she expires a few hours after her mar- 
riage. 


An extract or two must suffice, though very 
’ t =) ? 


and the conquest | 


The conflict which follows be- | 
ty You call me Paul! 


you that I know now what love is. Love! love! 
the word rings ever in my brain, my senses, my 
soul! Who taught it me? When I had passed my 
youth—when my heart had grown cold with its 
dull pulses of five-and-thirty years—who was it that 
put life therein—fearful, torturing, and yet most 
glorious life? If heaven and hell stood between 
us, I must ery out, as I do now, Take this life which 
you brought; it is yours, ail yours, for I love you 
I love you, Katharine Ogilvie!’ He sank at her 
feet, and kissed passionately, not her hands, though 
they lay passive and cold on her knee, but her very 
dress. The impetuous speech once ended, he dared 


not even lift his eyes to her face; he trembled lest 
| her first word should crush him in the dust. 


Sut 
word did not come; she neither moved nor 
‘Katharine,’ he went on—and his tone 


that 


spoke. 


tenderness — ‘Katharine, forgive me. I am 
wretched; I have no hope in heaven or earth but 
you. Think what a fearful thing it is for me to 
But I dare not speak 
of that. Nay, you need not draw your hand away ; 
I shall not take it. I ask nothing, hope for nothing; 
only do not spurn me—do not drive me from you!” 
She moved, and locked down upon him for an 
instant; but in her eves there was less of love than 
of terror. He met them, still, and drew from them 
courage.—‘ I say not, Love me as I love. You do 
not—you cannot. Only be merciful and gentle to 
me, for the sake of those Vary Have you 
forgotten them, Katharine ?—how here, in this very 
room, in this very chair, you sat, 
you ? 


olden days. 


} You were scarce more than a child, though 
you were dear to me even then—why, I knew not. 
Katharine! my Katharine!’ do you remember ?— 
‘Remember?’ She started up, silent and trembling 
no more. * Yes, 1 do remember. And now that the 
time has come, you shall know all. Listen Paul !"~ 

Oh, kindest and dearest, you 


call me Paul!’ murmured Lynedon.—‘ Again, Paul! 


| —though after this night the name shall never pass 


| misery, with a woman’s heart! See, 


lips. 


You speak truly : 


I was a child~a happy 
d—until you came. 


h You came, with your win- 
ning words, your subduing tender you made 
to my 
I speak with- 
out a blush or a sigh—these are past now. Paul 


my 
] 


me believe it all—me, a simple ¢ ted, 


| Lynedon, I loved you then—I have loved you all 


inadequately, to show the sort of power which | 


the author brings to her work. The first which 


|} —it drove me mad! 


we take will instance her capacity for dealing | 


with passion. Katharine has brought Lynedon 
to her feet,—and despatched him on a mission 
to the Continent. On his return he seeks her 
again.— 

“ There, in the same arm-chair where Paul had 
found the pale, sorrowful girl of old, sat Katharine; 
but her attitude was not, as then, that of gentle, 
musing grief—it expressed the utter abandonment of 
despair. She leaned over the arm of the chair, her 
head bowed, and her clasped hands stretched out 
rigic So deep was the trance that she heard not 
Paul Lynedon’s step until he stood beside her.— 
* Katharine !'—* Mr. Lynedon! you dare to—’ She 
sprang up and confronted him with her gleaming 
eyes. But the flash passed ina moment. ‘ Pardon 
me, but I think you forget yourself’—and the cold 
severe tone fell upon his vehemence like ice upon 
fire: ‘our friendship, or rather our acquaintance, 
scarcely warrants this intrusion.’—‘ Acquaintance, 
Mrs. Ogilvie! You talk of acquaintance, when—’ 
—But again, for the hundredth time, her look froze 
him into stone. He stopped, hesitated, and was 
silent.” 

But at length, though she maintains her reso- 
lution, her haughtiness gives way to the sense 
of desolate anguish; and the repressed passion 
of Lynedon’s heart breaks out.— 

“*You must, you shall hear me yet. 


I tell 





Bc nas | my life through—I love you now, dearly, dearly! 
The tempestuous spirit | 


Katharine’s suffer- | 


But I tell you this for the first time and the last, 
for you shall never look on my face more.’—‘ Ka- 
tharine, have mercy !"—‘ You had none! Oh, why 
did you deceive me! Why did your lips speak 
falsely — aye, more than speak?’ and Katharine 
shuddered. ‘ Why did your hand write what your 
heart felt not? And I, who loved, who trusted you 
so, until I heard— But I cannot think of it now 

Now, when we might have 
been so happy, it is too late! too late !"—Her voice 
sank into a low broken weeping. There was a 
silence—a terrible silence, and then Katharine felt 
her hand drawn in his. She lifted herself up, almost 
with a cry. ‘ You cannot—you dare not take my 
hand. See! sce! Snatching it away, she pointed 
to the golden symbol it bore—the wedding ring !— 
Lynedon sprang madly to his feet. ‘ Katharine, 
there is no pity in heaven or earth for us—I say us, 
because you love me. I know it now; I see it in 
your anger as in your tears—those blessed tears ! 


Oh, Katharine, I cannot weep, but I could pour out | 


my heart’s blood for you!’ Again he paused, and 
then went on speaking in a low, rapid whisper. 
‘ Tell me—for I know nothing—nothing, except that 
I am almost mad !—tell me what we must do. 
I end all this? Katharine, my lost Katharine! 
shall I die ?—‘ No, no, no!’ and she unconsciously 
seized Lynedon’s hands. ‘ Hush, Paul! 
let me think a moment.’—She began to talk sooth- 


ingly; leaning over him the while, and trying to | 
Then Paul Lyne- | 


speak in quiet and gentle tones. 
don forgot all—honour, duty, even love; for the love 
that would destroy is unworthy of the name.— 
‘ Katharine,’ he murmured, ‘ the world shuts us out, 
or will do soon. It may be that Heaven is more 
merciful than man. Let us try! 
away together—to some land beyond the seas—to 
some Eden where love is no longer sin !’—Katha- 
rine looked at him for an instant with a frenzied, 


} : 
| and sprang upright.—* P: 


| stood, with lifted hand, point 


so | 


and I comforted | 


be calm, | 


Let us go far | 


COcr, 29 
———————— 


incredulous gaze. Then she unclasped hi 

which had once more taken hers; flung it fro ~ 
_ Spar aul Lynedon, I en wt 
now! You have darkened my peace—y Ato 
made me a scorn, a loathing to myself. te 
shall not slay my soul. Go—go from 
ever !\_He flung himself on the ground 
dress, her feet ; . 


If—_but you 
"<, Sight for 
: Ss. 

but there was no relenting “ar 
ing to 

less, silent, stern.‘ Katharine, I = a. 
will go,’ he cried at last. ‘I will never anne 
path again. Only forgive me! One word. ond 
look— to say farewell !\— But there she 
movable in her stony silence. Bene 
passionate heart grew still and cold. 
pressed his lips once more to her ¢ 


— one 
stood im. 
ath it his own 

He rose up, 


garment’s hem, and 
The door closed 
? 


then crept humbled from her sight, 
and Katharine was alone.” 
; We have quoted this scene because the chief 
interest of the narrative resides with its heroine 
—and also as an example of the writer's intensity. 
but it is not such an extract that best conveys 
what is special in the latter’s genius, This ig 
better evinced by such scenes as that of the death 
of Sir James Ogilvie—an old man living in the 
chronicles of the past, and strangely mingling 
with them his experience of the present—b 
the support which Eleanor Ogilvie gives to her 
affianced Philip Wychnor, when she encourages 
him to forfeit for conscience sake his worldly 
prospects, and even to risk their own union,— 
and by the fine nature of Wychnor himself 
who, when betrayed into a belief that Eleanor 
has forsaken him, draws new motives for sym- 
pathy with others out of his personal griefs, 
[t is nowhere more _touchingly developed, 
however, than in the episode of Leigh Penny- 
thorne :—a sickly boy goaded into stupidity by 
his father’s desire that he should earn classical 
distinctions. Wychnor is appointed as his 
tutor: and under the thoughtful and loving 
influence of his new guide, the faculties of the 
once shy and awkward lad unfold themselves, 
The master and pupil become brothers. But 
the mischief of the system before pursued is 
irreparable. The boy’s body declines as his 
mind developes. One summer afternoon,—when 
things have long been visibly drawing to their 
close—Philip is entreated to accompany his in- 
valid charge during a drive in the carriage. The 
ensuing quotation by the introduction of Mrs, 
Pennythorne affords a glimpse of an exquisitely 
conceived picture of maternal devotion. Perhaps 
there is nothing more beautiful throughout the 
story than the manner in which the mother, 
half consciously fighting with her own fears, 
continually attempts to ward off the presenti- 
ment of her coming bereavement,—or finer than 
the transition, after her loss, from a state of 
meek depression to the calm and thoughtful 
dignity which a holy sorrow imparts. Much of 
this excellence, however, the limits of an extract 
do not permit us to exemplify. We give the 
closing scene of Leigh’s life.— 

“*QTeigh may take a little longer drive to-day, for 
Mrs. Frederick does not want the carriage. I wish 
I were going with you both,’ sighed the mother; 


| ‘but Mr. Pennythorne does not like being left alone 
| when he is writing 
|to stay in Leigh’s room all day 2’ resounded from 
Shall | 


“—‘ Cillie! Cillie! are you going 


the study door. Poor Mrs. Pennythorne cast 4 
hopeless glance at Philip, hastily kissed her boy, 
and disappeared ina moment. Leigh looked after 
her wistfully. ‘I wish she could stay with mea 
little more. She would like it now, and— after 
wards! But she is a good, dear mother! and she 
knows I think so. Be sure you tell her that I did, 
Philip’—Wychnor pressed the boy's hand: it was 


| a strange and touching thing, this calm mingling of 


death with life in Leigh’s thoughts and words. He 
was silent a minute, and then went on ina cheerful 
tone.—‘ You must let me remain out a good while 
to-day, I feel so strong; and perhaps I might stay § 
little later, to watch the sunset. I never can see 


from my room, you know; which seems rather hard, 
i 
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now the evenings are so beautiful and spring-like.’ | She saw it, and felt that the time was come when | the sacred 


Philip soothed him as an elder broth r might 
have done, and promised all, provided he felt strong 
enough. Then he took Leigh in his arms likea 
child, and carried him down-stairs to the gay car- | 
‘soe, What different occupants were th > fluttering, 
fishionable young wife, and the poor sick boy, who | 
iay half-buried in cloaks and cushions ! Yet Leigh 
ited up his head with a cheerful look when Mrs. 
Pennythorne appeared ata window to give her part- 
ing nod as they drove away. Philip saw the bright 
Joving smile that passed between mother and son— 
he thought of it afterwards many a time.— Now, 
ghere shall we go, Leigh ?* was the first question | 
roposed, as they drove along the interminable 
Kensington High Street. Leigh pleaded for some 
niet road :—he wanted to go far out in the country, | 
to that beautiful lane which runs along by the river- 
side at Chiswick. He had been there once at the 
beginning of his illness, and had often talked of the 
place since. It haunted him, he said, with its over- 
hanging trees, and the river-view breaking in between 
thm —its tiny wavelets all sparkling in the sun. | 
He knew it would look just the same this calm, 
bright May afternoon. So accordingly they went | 
hither. It was one of those spring days when the 
earth seems to rest from her joyful labour of budding 
and blossoming, and to be dreaming of summer. 
The birds in the trees—the swans in the water—the 
yhite clouds in the sky — were alike stili; and upon 
al things had fallen the spell of a blessed silence—a 
silence full of happiness, and hope, and | Hap- 


| 





ove. 
pines, hope, and love,—what words, what idle words 
they would sound, unto the two who were passing 
dowly under the shadow of the trees! Oh, Earth, 
beautiful, cruel mother! how canst thou smile with | 
a face so fair when sorrow or death is on thy | 
children! But the earth answers softly,—‘I smile 
with a calm and changeless smile, to tell my frail 
cildren that if in me, made but for ¢heir use, is 
such ever renewed life and joy, shall it not be so 
vith them 2 And even while they gaze upon me, I 
por into their hearts my deep peace 
vith Philip and Leigh. They sat silent, hand in 
hand,and looked on this beautiful scene: from both, 
the bitterness passed away—the bitterness of life, 
and that of death. Which was the greater? On 
the bridge at Kew, Leigh spoke. He begged that 
the carriage might rest a moment to let him look at 
the sunset, which was very lovely. He half lifted 
himself up, and the large brown eyes seemed drink- 
ing in all the beauty that was in land, river, and 
sky—they rested longest there. Then they turned 
tomeet Philip's: that mute gaze between the two 
vas full of solemn meaning.—‘ Are you content?’ 
whispered Philip. — ‘ Yes, quite: now let us go 
home.” Leigh's eyes closed, and his voice grew faint. 
—‘You seem tired,’ said the other, anxiously. — 
‘Yes, a little. Take me home soon, wi!l you, Phi- 
lip? His head drooped on the young man’s shoulder | 
| 





>!°__Tt was so 


heavily—so heavily that Philip signed to the coach- 
man to drive on at his utmost speed. Then he put 
hs arm round the boy, who lay with closed eyes, 
lis white cheek looking grey and sunken in the 
purple evening light. Once Philip spoke, almost | 
tembling lest no answer should come.—‘ Are you | 
quite easy, dear Leigh ?°—The eyes opened and the 
lips parted with a faint smile. ‘ Yes,thank you, only 
weary; Ican hardly keep awake, but I must till I | 
lave seen my mother.’ And still the dying head 
nk heavier on Philip's shoulder, and the hands 
which he drew in his to warm them were already | 
gowing damp and rigid. He sat with this solemn | 
burden in his arms, and the carriage drove home- 
wards until they entered the square. The mother 
Sood at the door! ‘Take her away, for God's sake 
oly one minute, whispered Philip to the ser- 
tant; but she had sprung already to the carriage.— 
leigh! how is my darling Leigh ” 
emed to pierce even through the shadows of an- 
other world and reach the dying boy: he opened 
bis eyes and smiled tenderly upon her.—‘ Leigh is 
tred, almost asleep. Take the cushion, Mrs. Pen- 
tythorne, and I will carry him in,’ said Wychnor, 
uustily. She obeyed without a word, but her face 
few deadly white, and her hands trembled. When 
boy was placed, as he seemed to wish, in his 
nother's arm-chair, she came and knelt before him, 
looking into his face. There was a shadow there, 


Her voice | 


| midst of which the spirit passed. 


| tion, 


not even the mother could stand between her child 
and Death. Philip thought she would have shrieked, 
or fainted; but she did neither. She only gazed into | 
the dim eyes with a wild, earnest, almost beseeching | 


| gaze. —‘ Mother, you will let me go? murmured 


Leigh. She drew a long sigh, as if repressing an 


soul parting; and then said, ‘Yes, my darling!’ | 


tering hands,—unwilling even yet to give up their long 
tendance,—to unfasten the cloak and put the wine 
to his lips. Then she sat down beside him, laid his 
head on her bosom, and awaited—oh, mighty strength 
of a mother’s love !—awaited, tearless and calm, the 
passing away of the life which she had given.— He is 
quite content—quite happy—he told me so,’ Philip 
whispered in her ear, with his soft, comforting voice. 
—She turned round one moment with a startled air: 
‘Yes, yes, I know. Hush!’ and she bent down 
again over her child, whose faint lips seemed trying 
to frame, scarcely louder than a sigh, the last word, 
* Mother!’ Then there fell over the twilight-sha- 
dowed room a solemn silence, long and deep—in the 
They only knew 
that it was so, when, as the moon rose, the pale | 
spiritual light fell on the calm face of the dead boy, 
still pillowed on the mother’s breast. She turned | 





|and looked upon it without a cry or a moan, so 


beautiful, so heavenly was it! At that moment, had 

they put to her the question of old, ‘Is it well with | 
the child #? she would have answered, like the Shu- | 
namite, ‘ It is well!’” 

This is pathos of the highest class. The 
suggestiveness of Nature is beautifully harmo- 
nized with the human feeling,—while the 
suffering is tempered and spiritualized by the | 
aspirations to which it gives birth.—We find | 
specimens of the author’s skill as a character- | 
painter in Mrs. Breynton, the Dean’s widow,— 
Mr. Lancaster, a fashionable blue,—and David 
Drysdale, a philosopher who manages to unite 
with his transcendental theories much practical 
insight and good sense. The sketch is original 
in itself:—and could scarcely fail to be so from 
the rarity of the prototype. Our space, how- 
ever, does not allow us to do more than glance 
at these subsidiary persons; and our last 
example—selected not as being the best speci- 
men of the author's quiet humour, but as the 
one most easily detached from the context— 
shall be the following description of a cathedral 
city.— 

“ There is, in one of the counties between Devon | 
and Northumberland, a certain cathedral city, the 
name of which I do not intend to reveal. It is, or | 
was until very lately, one of the few remaining | 
strongholds of High-Churchism and Conservatism, | 
political and moral. In olden days it almost sacri- 
ticed its existence as a city for the cause of King 
Charles the Martyr; and ever since has kept true to | 
its principles, or at least to that modification of them | 
which the exigencics of modern times required. And | 
the ‘loyal and ancient’ town—which dignifies itself 


| 


| by the name of city, though a twenty minutes’ walk 


would bring you from one extremity to the other—is 
fully alive to the consciousness of its own deservings. 
It is a very colony of Levites; who, devoted to the 
temple-service, shut out from their precincts any un- 
holy thing. But this unholiness is an epithet of their 
own affixing, not Heaven's. It means not merely 
what is irreligious, but what is ungenteel, unaristo- 
cratic, un-Conservative. Yet there is much that is 
good about the place and its inhabitants. The latter 
may well be proud of their ancient and beautiful 
city—beautiful not so much in itself as for its situa- 
It lies in the midst of a fertile and gracefully 
undulated region, and consists of a cluster of artis- 
tically irregular and deliciously old-fashioned streets, 
of which the nucleus is the cathedral. This rises 
aloft with its three airy spires, so light, so delicately 
traced, that they have been christened the Ladies of 
the Vale. You may see them for miles 
looking «almost like a fairy building against the sky. 
The city has an air of repose, an old-world look, 
which becomes it well. No railway has yet disturbed 


subject, 


and miles | 


= Reh etenes 
peace of its antiquity, and here and there 
you may see grass growing ini its quiet streets, over 
which you would no more think of thundering in a 
modern equipage than of driving a coach-and-four 
across the graves of your ancestors. The whole 
atmosphere of the place is that of sleepiness and 
antique propriety. The people do everything, as 


| agony so terrible that the struggle was like that of a | Boniface says, ‘soberly. They have grave dinner- 


parties, once or twice in the year; a public ball, as 


| He smiled —what a heaven is there in the happy | solemn as a funeral; a concert now and then very 
o rc : . > - > s , 
| smile of the dying!—and suffered her fond minis- 


SC lect and proper;—and so it is that society moves on 
in a circle of polite regularities. The resident bishop 
is the sun of the system; around which deans, sub- 
deans, choral vicars, and clerical functionaries of all 
sorts revolve in successive orbits with their separate 
satellites. But one character, one tone of feeling 
pervades everybody. L is a city of serene old 
age. Nobody seems young there—not even the little 
singing-boys. But the sanctum sanctorum, the pene- 
tralia of the city, is a small region surrounding the 
cathedral, entitled the Close. Here abide relies of 
ancient sanctity, widows of departed deans, maiden 
descendants of officials who probably chanted an- 
thems on the accession of George III. or on the 
downfall of the last Pretender. Here, too, is the 
resilience of many cathedral functionaries who pass 
their lives within the precincts of the sanctuary. 
These dwellings have imbibed the clerical and dig- 
nified solemnity due to their neighbourhood. It 
seems always Sunday in the Close; and the child 
who should venture to bowl a hoop along its still 
pavement, or play at marbles on its door-steps, would 
be more daring than ever was infant within the verge 
of the city of L_—.” 

With this we take leave of a book which, 
notwithstanding the faults adverted to, will 
yield delight by its natural truthfulness and 
elevated tone.— What the writer needs is, 
maturity in the art of construction,—and the 
restraint, or at least direction of an ebullient 
ardour which should rather enter into the life 
of her characters than overflow in comments 
upon their actions. 





The Policy of a Separate Grant for Education 
in Ireland considered, §c. By T. 8S. Towns- 
end, D.D. Dublin, Hodges & Co. 


We have already adverted to this pamphlet 


in a recent notice of the education contro- 
versy in Ireland [see ante, p. 829]. As our 
space, however, sufliced only for the expression 
of those general opinions which we hold on that 
we could do little more at the time than 
register Dr. Townsend as an advocate of what 


| we conceive to be clearly the true side of the 


question. It is, therefore, but justice to a writer 
of merit to recognize somewhat more distinctly 
his services in a good cause. Were we merely 
to testify, as we do, to the firm and temperate 
tone with which a theological disputant here 
treats of matters that in nine cases out of ten 
upset the mental equilibrium of controver- 
sialists, whether lay or clerical, we should yet 
award to the author praise of no ordinary value. 
The advocacy of opinion can be efficient only 
when conceived in a strain that blends with a 
sound and steadfast purpose a dispassionate 
spirit. The intellect of the catechumen is thus 
addressed through his heart,—the only direc- 
tion by which religious truth can come. All 
outside of this is a mere theological duel, in 
which piety interposing is wounded, the com- 
batants are rendered more hostile than before, 
| and the bystanders are scandalized instead of 
| being edified. By softening as much as was prac- 
| ticable the warfare of polemics, Dr. Townsend 
has commended his educational views, at once 
| by their soundness and by their moderation, to 
that large body of unprejudiced thinkers which, 
| apart from the din of faction, is at length 
| growing up in the sister country. But with 
the above-mentioned qualities the author has 
| combined those other requisites which likewise 
| are essential to the establishment of the truth: 
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—a comprehensive and systematic survey of his 
subject, and much argumentative vigour. We 
could have wished, perhaps, that more com- 
pression had been used,—more especially where 
the advantages of education for the people are 
insisted on. Indeed, this is a subject quite too 
large to be adequately handled in a brochure, 
—of which it can only form a small portion. 
Hence, in enumerating and enforcing it as one 
of the legitimate proofs of the conclusion arrived 
at, its merits should be put as pregnantly as 
briefly,—whilst almost the mere names of the 
authorities quoted should be arguments in 
themselves. On the other hand, the author is 
answerable for no sins of omission; and he has 
with much ability seized and refuted, one after 
another, all the peccant points of any conse- 
quence in the reasonings of his adversaries,—if 
reasonings they are to be called. 

The subordination of the State Church to the 
State is thus justly described.— 

“We are sorry to be obliged to differ from so 
able a judge as the Bishop of Ossory, on the duty 
which the Established Church owes to the State. 
It is, however, important to the present controversy 
to consider the matter closely, as his Lordship’s 
defence of the course adopted by so lar 
of the Irish clergy upon the 
taken. The Bishop appears to say, 
where the Church conccived the § 
contrary to the Word of God, hig i 
justified her disobedience; and he proceeds 
that, in affording secular education without 1 ’ 
in the way she does through the National Board, 
the State has acted so. This, however, his Lordship 
does not attempt to prove, nor has anything which 
has yet appeared afforded a shadow of ground for 
an accusation of the kind. It seems to our 
that the whole argument is a palpable b 
question by assuming as the point which | 
the argument that very point at present 
—whether the Legislature has or has not 
which is contrary to God's Word. 
that the province of an Fstablishe 
direct, influence and assist the State 
and advice, through her representatiy 
House, and in every other way tl 
permits her to adopt,—to n 
words, as religious as she can 
warranted in making 
of remonstrance 
she may conscient j 
should the L ature think otherwi 
gard her views and opinions, we 
bound to yield obedience whe 
Legislature b: e the law of 
to relieve the Church from 
manifestly be placing the Cl 
control she neither does nor ough <€ 
Legislature is the ruli: 
stitutional authority to f nd 
ordinances, civil and religious, which, when duly 
enacted, have a right to command the 
every man in the realm. If the Legislature abuses 
its trust, the consequences are on its own head,—it 
alone is chargeable to God and man with them, not 
those who are, or may be, the unwilling agents of 
carry ing those acts into opel ition. But, undoubted] 
no one order of men in the communi 
otherwise, have, individually or 
right to disobey.” ; 

The fact that the Dublin University does not 
impose the reading of the Scriptures on its 
Roman Catholic students is a forcible argu- 
ment—and is thus forcibly urged—against the 
Church Education Society, which makes that 
provision obligatory.— 

Oxford and Cambridge at this moment 
Roman Catholies as well as othe 
Dublin, which is not a whit le 
established upon principles quite as Protestant and 
quite as exclusive as they were, has been compelled 
silently, but completely, to adapt herself to the wants 
and circumstances of the country, and introduce a 
system totally different from her English sisters, by 
admitting Roman Cath all the 
educational ad without any 


ge a portion 


vy rests view he has 


view 


gying of the 


the State, in other 
; and that she is fully 
use of every legitimate means 


t which 


tinst n ures on 


, differ from the State. 


. TI 
i with con 
ise all laws a 


obedience of 


exclude 
whilst 


1d was 


; ant y 


8 orthodox 


lics and Dissenters to 
antazes she can bestow, 


reference to scriptural instruction, She has long 
since yielded the point of interfering in any way 
with their religious scruples. Does she place the 
Bible in the hands of the Roman Catholic student ? 
—is any care taken that he shall read it?—is he 
even examined in it ?—Except for entrance, when 
he may or may not be examined in a few verses 
of the Greek Testament (which the Roman 
Catholic does not object to reading), from the 
time a Roman Catholic student enters College 
until he takes his degree, he need never open or 
read one word of the Holy Scriptures, 
seriously recommend this to 
who clamour to have En and Irish schools 
placed on the same footing, and simply inquire, why 
are not the Universities included in the 


consideration 
glish 


Whilst they so essentially differ, in order to suit the 
respective countries they belong to, why should 
schools, which are tenfold more required by the 
bulk of the people, be placed on an exact footing 
of similarity, quite irrespective of their suitableness 

r utili 


to those persons for whom they are prin- 
cipally 


ended, and who m ethem? This 
rever close the mouths 
gland and the English 
Hil nie 0 
tablish 


iversity of 


of those wh 
chools. to a 
1ed in the public 
the same country 
ndon, from its total unfit- 
ness to the condition and cire neces of Ireland. 
If the Legislature, with this example staring them 
in the face, had sought h a system in the 
National Schools which the University, in her com- 
row circle, had found so unwise a: 
] lish, they would have j 


¢ ] { an 
Ock OF every me 


have a particular principle « 
schools, which the 


has been compelled to a 
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] 
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>in the comm 
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whole, 


od 


On the 


there is much manly good 
sense and gx 
we are rejoiced 
could not have 

-clesiastic of the Est: WilSi 
now fi essly tl 
ven from the house-t 


eress of 


to find that the 
been whispered 
Wiel 
0, is igh temperately told 
ops. Doubtless, the pro- 


where 
this result. 
specific agencies can 

se, that important 
one, the action of a more liberal State policy 
on a State Church,—a consequent and corre- 


religious justice, here as els« 
the main source of 
ceneric cause more 


discerned; and 


iscopal bench,—and the like 
through these influential channels 
a ER ea 4) 
cually Increasing section of th 
Anything resembling liberal 
the latter body some 
} 


s} 
i 
: 
Cc} 


to a gra- 
: parochial clergy. 
seutiments amongst 
twenty years 
punished by a virtual excommunication :—now 
hee : 

it is reward ] 

ment, 


ago was 
led with approbation and advance- 
The Seven Deadly Sins: Sloth-—[Les Sept 
Péchés Capita ux: La Paresse |. By Ex gene 
Sue. Jefis. 
Jean le Trouveur. 
Jeffs. 
Tue novels which we here couple together—in 
pursuance of our purpose to 
what our neighbours have 
moment when 


By Paul de Musset. 2 vols. 


glance towards 
been doing at a 
our own presses were all but 
still— have already appeared, if we mistake 
not, in the fewillefons of Parisian journals. As 
specimens of the manner of their several authors 
they are inferior :—and their inferiority may be 
accepted in confirmation of our recent remarks 
on the universal palsy which seems to have 
laid hold upon French imagination. 

Some among our readers will understand 
why, being curious to ascertain how M. Eugéne 
Sue would deal with the ‘Seven Deadly Sins,” 
we imagined that discretion would be best con- 
sulted by our restricting inquiry to that one which 
most nearly approaches to the genus Peccadillo. 
For, in truth, the author of * Les Mystéres’ is 


| not the man to be trusted with subjects in 


jand drapery @ la 
| despair of conveying to the reader any 
We would } 1 
those | 


same demand? | 


| it righteous to resist teazing 
| mend than reprove Florence’s resolution to be 


| propensities. 


feeling in this pamphlet; and | 
truth, which | 
by an Irish | 
nt some few years 


general enlightenment, and thence of 
< o 

, has been | 
But in this | 


be | 


onding change in the composition of the Irish | 


ffect propagated | 
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which details are likely to become daneaa= 
and repulsive, except when managed bys 
hand which knows when to spare as well he 
when to spend its powers. But who could 
have dreamed of such a freak as appears he 
to have carried M. Sue away? Sloth as treated 
by him is no deadly sin at all,—but rather a 
lively virtue (accepting the virtues in a dress 
francais). We almost 
idea of M. Sue’s invention: yet it is heyy 
one not to tempt us. It may be said to oa 
somewhat after the following fashion,— 

A very idle young married lady, Mad; 
Luceval, appears to have steepe d hersel in 
sweets of doing nothing as much out of 
tradiction as from natural temperament: 
her husband is nothing less than the violent 
Young Gentleman of a vaudeville, whose nergy 
is perpetually proposing to his mate monstrous 
and impossible exercises mere ly for the sake of 
ruffling the super-quictude of her tastes, W hile 
she only craves to be permitted to sleep upon 
her cushions all the day long, he threatens her 
with a walking tour in the Caucasus, with a 
holiday voyage in search of the Nor West 
Passage :—to such a pass, that those who hold 


col- 


for 


will rather com- 
still in defiance of “her Master’s” mercurial 
But Madame de Luceval’s js no 
‘‘ waveless calm.”’ She has an intimate friend,— 


| one Madame d'Infreville,x—who is as much too 
| passionate as she is too lazy. 


This lady, being 
sprited with an uncongenial husband, has 
revenged herself by falling in love with an 
opposite neighbour—an Adonis possessing one 
solitary fault, his indolence. 
as sl 


Everything goes 
.oothly for a French novel, and as roughly 
for English domestic felicity, as can well be 
imagine d—the aforesaid Adonis (pour le con 
turning out to be M. de Luceval’s i 
idea that there are in tl 
Jainéants to be found and conquered as her 
“friend’’ confirms Florence in in- 
sisting upon a separation from M. de Luceval: 
—which she resolutely accomplishes, at the priec 
of all her worldly fortune. For the sake of 
the aforesaid lazy cousin Michel (whose sloth 
has brought lim to beggary), Madame d’Infre- 
ville is ‘* put to the door” by M. d'Infreville. 
When the curtain rises again after such a 
spirited act, two of the severed pairs—the 


e world such charming 


friend's 


| travelling Monsieur and the passionate Madam 


—having previously met accidentally in Chili 
charming and natural chance it will be owned! 
—strike up a bosom-friendship in Paris, to which 
capital both have returned—the gentleman to 
seek for tidings of his lost Florence, the lady to 
find traces of her lamented Michel. M. d’Infre- 
ville, has, in the mean time, been most oppor 
tunely suppressed by death. They are not long 
allowed to pine in ignorance. But a prize might 
safely be awarded to the most romantic inventor 
who should guess the result of their researches, 
O wondrous anatomy of Sloth!—O rare M. Sue 
The idle young lady and the idle young gentle 
man are discovered lodging in two separate 
houses, side by side, working ‘as if their hearts 
would break,” and most Platonically holding 1 
communication with each other save by tapping 
at the chimney when their numberless occup2 
tions make it necessary to get up before day 
break and to go abroad. This miracle has lasted 
for four years; its object being—that the owe 
might save enough to pass the residue of their 
days together in unbroken idlesse !—Can invel- 
tion be sweeter, purer, or more natural? 
Let not the reader imagine that we here 
pause out of reluctance to unveil some of the 


| coups de thédtre by which M. Sue delights ° 
| dose his novels. In a tale devoted to sloth, it was 
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y' 1147) 
(perhaps) in the author which led 


= jJosophy od | Synopsis is proportionately valuable to the anti- 
~ spare us hideous rencounters, ¥ olcanic | quarian student. It is to be desired, however, 
: ces, expiations, bucketfulls of tears, | that the measurements of objects were more 
sr of blood, by way of jfinale.—This | generally furnished than they are by him. Mr. 
wt fol determination on the part of the | Wilson’s preface supplies some interesting de- 
ooo and their steadfastness in carrying it | tails of the foundation and growth of the Scot- 
tame Tae the wild couple into acquiescence | tish Antiquarian Society: which we proceed to 
aut, 8 of the duty of reciprocal conso- | condense for the benefit of our southern readers, 


da sense of 1 : a : apt ten tig 
0 Accordingly, everything ends well, | —to whom, if we mistake not, the institution is 
ee | but slightly known. 


sorally, and satisfactorily, according to Parisian 
aati The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland was 


ideas of happy union. 2 ee . a ‘ 
~ Aword will explain our reason for wasting time | founded in the year 1780,—chiefly through the 
: exertions of the eccentric Earl of Buchan, at 
whose house the first meetings were held; and 
| one of its earliest proceedings was to establish 
recorder should occasionally glance at such | an Archeological Museum in the Scottish capital. 
nroductions as may be supposed to re flect At first, objects of natural history were included 
to influence opinion. Happily, the immo-|in its collections, Indeed, at that period 
wlities of M. Sue’s ‘Sloth’ are too absurd to be archeology asa science was but imperfectly de- 
nischievous. ; | fined,—and there were few antiquarian museums 
"There is no pretext of moral teaching, pur- | in the country in which such anomalous objects 
nose, of philosophy in M. Paul de Musset’s | as stuffed crocodiles and ragged quadrupeds were 
sovel. It is simply a new version of the old | not to be found. Better times, however, were 
gory of the compact betwixt Ambition and Evil | at hand; and we are glad to learn that such 
—the purchase of power at the price of a soul. | subjects ‘“ have long ceased to be regarded 
This time, however, the transaction has some | as properly coming within the sphere of the 
atures which are peculiar, if not absolutely | Society’s pursuits,—and accordingly no longer 
novel. The obligations of ‘ pay-day” are | hold a place in its collections.” ‘The specimens 
again and again evaded by the devotion of | of natural history were transferred in 1829 to 
me third person, who flings himself betwixt | the collection of the Royal Society. The Scottish 
debtor and creditor, and who, by “renewing | Antiquaries obtained a charter of incorporation 
the bill” on his own account, postpones the in May 1783; but not without much opposition 
ultimate terrible settlement ad infinitum. Even | from various literary bodies, ‘‘ who viewed with 
at the end of the narrative, the curate of | extreme jealousy an institution which they re- 
Guerande, who is summoned to shrive Jean /e | garded as a rival to them in the objects of their 
Trowweur, shows himself as so eager in con-| pursuit.” This was the first difficulty with 
tracing the infernal bargain that we take leave | which the Society had to contend :—the next was, 
of the affair with the inspiring hope that when | a wantof funds. The liberality of their founder 
his time comes he, too, will find some loop-hole | was imperfectly seconded. They had got into 
orsubstitute—and so on, for ever and ever,— | debt by purchasing a building wherein to de- 
to the manifest confusion of the outwitted | posit their collections, and that debt became a 
traffickers on the dark side of the treaty. On| burden on the annual income and a cause of 
sme such invention, many years ago, ‘The | dissension among the members. We are afraid 
Gentleman in Black’ was based: and it might | that many Societies of more recent growth are 
have been wrought out with great effect under | still suffering from the like difficulty :—greated, 
the forms and with the incidents of the story | it may be observed, solely by the teo sanguine 
expectations of their early managers. But for 


before us were M. Paul de Musset capable of | g 

daboration. But this is not the case. His | these dissensions, there can be no doubt that 

rmance—some scenes of which are laid in! little exertion was needed at that period to secure 

Venice,—fails and becomes tedious for lack of | a valuable museum of Scottish archeology. This 

continuity : and in spite of its containing many | Mr. Wilson says is proved by the earlier printed 

sraceful and brightly-coloured passages, i lists of donations. However much it is to be 
regretted that owing to internal quarrels many 


Is one 
vhich few will regret to close. A part of this 
dissatisfaction, however, may be laid to the | valuable objects were withheld which under 
charge of the fragmentary form in which ‘ Jean | more favourable circumstances would have been 
le Trouveur’ was originally issued. deposited in the cabinets of the Society,—it is 
| some consolation to learn that, ‘notwithstanding 
the many vicissitudes to which the Society has 
| been exposed from time to time, during the long 
| period of seventy years, scarcely a single article 
lof value is now missing of all the objects of 


archeological interest presented to the Museum 
the Secretaries to the Society, and already well | since its foundation.” 

known in antiquarian literature by his ‘Memo-| So much for the origin of this Society: to 
tials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time,’ which | which we may add, that it has published several 
We noticed some time ago. The compilation | volumes of its Transactions, comprising many 
of a synopsis of the contents of an antiquarian | valuable memoirs,—and that the ‘“* Museum is 
museum is a more difficult task than may at | open to the public every Tuesday and Friday, 
first sight appear. It requires a general acquaint- | without charge, by orders from any of the office- 
ance with various classes of widely different | bearers or Fellows of the Society, and has been 
dbjects— considerable experience in the com- | examined during the past year by nearly sia 
prison of those objects with one another—and | thousand visitors.’ The collections are steadily 
great moderation and discretion in assigning | on the increase : the most recent contributors 
ates to undated relics. To di stinguish the | being the present King of Denmark, who when 
genuine from the spurious is another important | Crown Prince gave some interesting Danish 
duty, —for there antiquities to the Society during his visit to this 


are few collections in which 
. H . . . > . , a 
false specimens are not found: and this duty | country in 1844,—the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
President of the Society, — and the late Mr. 


cannot be surely performed only by one familiar | 

With those minute peculiarities which the prac- | Drummond Hay, Consul General of the Barbary 
ted eye at once discerns in genuine remains | States, who bequeathed the whole of his valuable 
and misses in forgeries. Mr. Wilson has a fair | collection of coins and other antiquities to the 
share of all these qualifications : — and his | Society, of which he had formerly been the 


snd space on trash so trashy as this. When the | 


the time calls upon the historian to | 


duty of ; : . 
andy the vagaries of action, the literary 
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Synopsis of the Museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Edinburgh, Printed for 
the Society. 

Tats useful and unpretending Catalogue has 

been prepared by Mr. Daniel Wilson,—one of | 








accomplished and zealous secretary. Mr. Wil- 
son concludes his preface with the following 
remarks,— 

“These and other valuable additions to the 
Society's Archeological Collections accumulated 
during so many years, while they have largely in- 
creased their attractions, have only helped to con- 
firm the Fellows of the Society in the conviction 
that the object of establishing a museum of Archzo- 
logy in the Scottish Capital is one which can, at best, 
be very imperfectly accomplished by the most zea- 
lous private exertions, while it strongly merits the 
co-operation of Government, as of national import 
ance. In Paris, Berlin, Copenhagen, Brussels, 
Petersburgh, Munich, Rome, Naples, and Athens, 
the Archeological Collections are objects of national 
care. In London and Dublin they are in like man- 
ner maintained from the public money; while indi- 
vidual exertions and private funds have been the 
only sources of maintenance of a similar institution 
for Scotland, although its national antiquities are not 
inferior in interest or value to those of any country 
in Europe. The Council are so strongly impressed 
with the force of such claims to national aid in an 
object of this public interest, that they have re- 
peatedly appealed to Government for the grant of 
a suitable building wherein their collection may be 
deposited for public inspection. They have now 
to expect that this act of justice will 
not be longer delayed: and so soon as the Society 
is provided with adequate accommodation for their 
museum, it will be thrown open to the public with 
the same unrestricted freedom as other national col- 
lections.” 


every reason 


We are glad to entertain the hope intimated 
in the last paragraph, and trust it may be 
speedily realized. But it is not only the Scottish 
collection of antiquities which the Government 
of this country is called on to foster. There are 
similar collections at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Norwich, and York, which have claims on 
its support. They also have been assembled 
by individual exertions, are supported solely 
by private contributions, and may be dis- 
persed whenever those private contributions 
shall cease to be of suflicient amount to sustain 
the respective institutions. Moreover, it is not 
satisfactory to keep collections of any descrip- 
tion in a merely dormant state. Their con- 
tents should be made generally known; an 
observation which applies more especially to 
collections of antiquities,—which command a 
narrower range of popular sympathy than 
perhaps any other objects of popular curi- 
osity. That the contents of these provincial 
museums never will be properly made known 
until the curators shall be paid for their labour 
and attention, there can be little doubt. Much 
assiduity cannot be reckoned upon from an 
honorary custos :—far less is there any reason, 
under the circumstances, to complain that 
where assiduity does exist knowledge to temper 
it should be wanting. We have heard it said, 
that it would be a wise step to remove the best 
of the country museums of antiquities to London 
—and that sooner or later they must be merged 
in the overgrown and scarcely understood col- 
lection at the British Museum. In those coun- 
tries where Archeology is best understood its 
professors do not countenance the system of 
centralization. They think that objects of anti- 
quity are best preserved in the districts in which 
they were found :—and they are so preserved 
in France and Germany, at the expense of the 
government. It is true, we believe, that in the 
small kingdom of Denmark a plan was organized 
some time ago by which the principal national 
antiquities discovered in that country find their 
way to the great collection at Copenhagen; and 
a like system, it is believed, prevails in Russia. 
It requires, however, no great exertion of reason 
to perceive that altars and inscriptions foundon 
the line of the Roman wall—that relics of the 
Roman occupation of Norwich and York—have 
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a more direct interest, and perhaps a greater 
significance, when assembled in their respective 
districts than they could have when mingled in 
a huge collection of the altars, sculpture and 
tombs of the cities of Greece and Italy. Re- 
tained in the neighbourhoods where they were 
discovered, the ancient monuments of our 
country preserve at the same time all the 
charms of local association. They are silent 
witnesses of the several periods when the savage 
Celt, the civilized Roman, and the sturdy Saxon 
ruled the soil. They speak intelligibly as well 
to the man of the north as to the man of the 
east of England; and they have the effect of 
raising up a body of local antiquaries, who are 
neither the least informed nor the least useful 
of their class. Place the same monuments 
beside the more finished memorials of the ancient 
lands of Art, and they sink into insignificance or 
provoke attention only by their rudeness. If it 
be the intention of Government to establish a 
department in the Museum to be exclusively 
devoted to the reception of national antiquities, 
there can be no reasonable objection to the 
design. The soil of this land is yet teeming 
with memorials of the past generations of its 
people,—they are turning up every day: let 
the State make some endeavour to secure its 
share of them, and it will do well. It will do 
well in also extending its countenance to those 
provincial Societies which have long been strug- 
gling against apathy and poverty. Perhaps no 
better method could be suggested to secure the 
formation of a national collection of national 
antiquities than that of altering the law of 
treasure-trove, and thereby enabling the Govern- 
ment to claim all remains in gold and silver 
which may be found throughout the country. 
As it is, many a lord of a reputed manor claims 
—and in most instances sends to the melting- 
pot—priceless relics of ancient Art: and at the 
same time the law as it stands has the direct 
effect of driving the labourers, who are gene- 
rally the finders of such objects, to conceal and 
dispose of them in a clandestine manner.—But 
it is time that we should return to Mr. Wilson’s 
little book. 

The classification which 
adopted is that generally received among 
modern archeologists. He arranges the objects 
in the Scottish Museum as Celtic, embracing 
the Stone period and the Bronze period, — 
Roman and Greek,—Anglo-Saxon,—Medizval, 
and Miscellaneous. ‘To these divisions are 
added Egyptian, Indian, and Mexican antiqui- 
ties. Arms and armour form a separate class. 
As Mr. Wilson himself admits that a “* much 
more minute subdivision” is required than is 
possible in a popular catalogue, we are not 
disposed to be too critical :—especially as his 
work has been hurried through the press, owing 
to the anxiety of the Council to issue it during 
the present season. We doubt not it will be 
a welcome aid to many of our archeological 
tourists who now wend northwards instead of 
to the Continent. 

Of the many curious objects in the Scottish 
Museum, one of the mostremarkable, historically, 
is the famous ‘* Maiden,”—a species of guillo- 
tine, which is said to have been introduced into 
Scotland by the Regent Morton, and by which 
he himself was executed in the year 1581. 
At a later period—viz. in 1661—the famous 
Marquis of Argyle was put to death, according 
to popular tradition, by the same instrument. 
We have seen this formidable machine; and 
must confess that it did not strike us as being so 
oldas the sixteenth century. Still, it may be so. 
At present we shall not stop to discuss the 
question of its antiquity:—we are more inter- 
ested in the origin of itsname. Thisinstrument 
is supposed to have been copied from a similar 


Mr. Wilson has 


| contrivance which was anciently used at Halifax, 
in Yorkshire. However this may have been, 
}it is clear that it was in use in Edinburgh 
before Morton became regent. Mr. Wilson has 
shown, in his ‘Memorials of Edinburgh,’ that 
the ‘‘ Maiden” was at work in 1566,—at which 
time it seems to have been sometimes called 
the ‘‘ Widow ;” or there may have been another 
machine which was known by the latter name. 
Mr. Wilson is inclined to think that they were 
one and the same; and that, as the instrument 
is called the ‘‘ Maiden” in the earliest entry in 
the town records, the ‘‘ fanciful epithet” which 
it still retains was given to it at its first employ- 
ment ‘in allusion to its then unfleshed and 
maiden axe.” If the saying attributed to the 
Earl of Argyle in 1685, that ‘‘it was the sweetest 
maiden he had ever kissed,’’ be authentic, it is 
evident that that unfortunate noble attached a 
different meaning to the name of the instrument 
of his death; and we are of opinion that it is 
on the continent of Europe that the origin of 
that name must be sought. It is probable that 
the epithet of “ Maiden” was given to the 
Scottish guillotine, in the sixteenth century, 
from the resemblance which it was supposed to 
bear to the mysterious instrument of capital 
punishment in Germany called the ‘“Jungfern 
Kuss,” or * Kiss of the Virgin ;” an instrument, 
indeed, totally different in character,—inasmuch 
as it has been proved within these few years* 
thatit was constructed in the shape of a female, 
—whereas the guillotine, which was also in 
use in Germany, was called ‘‘ Der Planke.” 
The intercourse between Scotland and the North 
of Europe was far from being inconsiderable in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and it is 
just as probable that this machine was borrowed 
from Germany as from Halifax,—in fact, more 
probable, since the antiquity of the so-called 
*‘gibbet”’ at the latter place is by no means 





satisfactorily ascertained. At all events, the 
question is curious,—and worthy of more obser- 
vations than we can afford space to. The Scottish 
** Maiden,”’ having been happily long inactive, 
was at last transferred to the keeping of the 
Scottish antiquaries, by the Lord Provost and 
magistrates of Edinburgh, in 1797. 

We may add, for the benefit of those tourists 
in Scotland who may not be severe archeologists, 
that various miscellaneous objects of interest 
are preserved in this Museum which will repay 
the trouble of avisit to it. There isa Highland 
purse-clasp, with pistols secreted in it,—so that 
any stranger attempting to open the purse 
would receive the shots through his hands. 
This relic suggested to Sir Walter Scott a similar 
contrivance for guarding the purse of Rob Roy. 
There is the banner borne by the Covenanters 
at the Battle of Bothwell Brigg:—also John 
Knox’s pulpit, — and the stool which Janet 
Geddes hurled at the Dean of St. Giles’s on 
his proceeding for the first time to read the 
Liturgy in the Cathedral of St. Giles’s, Edin- 
burgh, on Sunday, the 23rd of July, 1637. 
There are the brass spurs worn by Gustavus 
Adolphus when he fell at the Battle of Lutzen, 
and taken from his heels by Col. Somerville, 
his aide-de-camp :—besides many curious Jaco- 
bite relics, and other objects ejusdem faring. 

Mr. Wilson’s Synopsis is illustrated by a few 
woodcuts of remarkable objects,—and an en- 
graving on steel of the curious ecclesiastical 
bell found in the parish of Kirkmichael-Glassrie 
in Argyleshire. It is a 
metal-work of the period of the twelfth century, 
We may note, in conclusion, that it is stated to be 
the intention of the Council of the Society to pro- 
vide suitable means for exhibiting the collection 
of medals and coins in their possession,—when a 











* By Mr. L. Pearsall, in a curious Essay printed in the 
i ‘Archeologia,’ Vol. NXVII. p. 229. 


valuable specimen of 
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complete catalogue of the whole will be drawy 
up.—It is really time that something should he 
done to render the eollection of esine in ¢ 
British Museum more generally useful to th 
public. The subject, as we are fully aware “ 
not without its difficulties ;—but these are = 
insuperable. At any rate, there should be 
catalogue of the entire collection deposited i 
the Reading Room. <5 
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Aspects of Nature in different Lands and dif. 
ferent Climates. By Alexander von Hum. 
boldt. ‘Translated by Mrs. Sabine. Lone. 

man & Co.; Murray. . 
Toa numerous class of our so-called intellec- 
tual community such books as that now before 
us are of great value. The general tendency 
of the exercise of reading such, is to awaken 
habits of observation.—Nearly half a century 
has elapsed since Humboldt, fresh from his 
survey of the New World, full of vigour and 
poetic feeling, penned the pages which consti- 
tute the ‘ Aspects of Nature.’ He then “sought 
to indicate the unfailing influence of external 
nature on the feelings, the moral dispositions, 
and the destinies of man.”’—In his pleasingly 
written preface, he continues: —“ To minds 
oppressed with the cares or the sorrows of life, 
the soothing influence of the contemplation of 
nature is peculiarly precious, and to such these 
pages are more especially dedicated.” That 
the original little work answered the end de- 
signed, we have proof in the fact that it soon 
became known over Europe :—and although we 
have not previously had any English translation 
of the whole, many of the more eloquent pas- 
sages of the ‘Aspects of Nature’ have been 
familiar even in books destined for the instruc- 
tion of the young. 

In the third edition, from which the work is 
now translated by Mrs. Sabine, we find the 
following relations between the text and the 
** Annotations’ :— 

Text. 

Steppes and Deserts .... 26 pages. 

Cataracts of the Orinoco 2 0° 

Nocturnal Life of Animals .... 33 ,, 

Physiognomy of Plants 

Structure of Volcanoes . 

The Vital Force ...... ” 
The Plateau of Caxamarca.... 35 ,, 
We have, therefore, 185 pages constituting the 
original matter, and 422 pages of “ annotations 
and additions.” The design of the work is 
marred by this; the additional portions being 
dry, uninteresting for the most part, and often 
unimportant. It is true that occasionally we 
find such additional information, confirming the 
author’s previous views, as modern discovery 
has supplied: but taken as a whole, these anno- 
tations exhibit in striking contrast the charac- 
teristic differences which mark the mental exer 
cises of a man under forty and the same man In 

his eightieth year. 

The translation is executed with care,—and 
the volumes are published at a very moderate 
price. The style of the book may be judged of 
from the following account of the mode of 
catching the electric eels. — 

“The capture of the gymnoti affords a picturesque 
spectacle. Mules and horses are driven into a marsh, 
which is closely surrounded by Indians, until the 
unwonted noise and disturbance induce the pug- 
nacious fish to begin an attack. One sees them 
swimming about like serpents, and trying cunningly 
to glide under the bellies of the horses. Many 
these are stunned by the force of the invisible blows; 
others, with manes standing on end, foaming, and 
with wild terror sparkling in their eyes, try to fy 
from the raging tempest. But the Indians, armed 
with long poles of bamboo, drive them back into the 
middle of the pool. Gradually the fury of the 
unequal strife begins to slacken. Like clouds which 
have discharged their electricity, the wearied 
begin to disperse. Long repose and abundant food 


Annotations. 
pages. 
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- expended. Their shocks become gradually | 


weaker and weaker; terrified by the noise of the 
trampling horses, they timidly approach the bank, 
where they are wounded by harpoons, and cautiously 
drawn on shore by non-conducting pieces of dry 
good. Such is the extraordinary battle between 
horses and fish. That which forms the invisible but } 
living weapon of this electric eel — that which, 
grakened by the contact of moist dissimilar par- 
ticles, circulates through all the organs of plants and 
animals — that which, flashing from the thunder- 
cloud, illumines the wide skyey canopy—that which 
jaws iron to iron, and directs the silent recurring 
march of the guiding needle—all, like the several 
hues of the divided ray of light, flow from one 
source, and all blend again together in one per- 
tually, every where diffused force or power.” 

The worst evil of the form in which this third 
edition appears, here and in the original, is, that 
the annotations will not be read; and that they 
mn the risk, by their connexion with the better 
ortion of the ‘ Aspects of Nature,’ of dragging 
the latter ultimately into the oblivion which 
from their birth awaits themselves. 
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MEDICAL WORKS. 

Change of Air. By John Charles Atkinson, Esq. 
When the world is beginning to admit a truth, 
there is no better way for a man to draw down no- 
toriety on himself than that of calling out—* You 
aeall wrong.” The daring of the thing amuses :— 
anda man is talked about for a few days. Just when 
people are beginning to be convinced that diet and 
impure air are the principal sources of the great 
mortality of towns as compared with rural districts, 
Mr. Atkinson has put in his decided negative to such 
aproposition. He has known many persons who 
have found “ considerable advantage in being confined 
in small rooms made almost air-tight, and yet withal 
improve in general health wonderfully.” Carbonic 
aid is the most maligned of gases. ‘“ Soda water 
and Seidlitz water have large quantities of carbonic 
acid in suspension; and who questions the exquisitely 
eting influence of its action on the nerves and 
stomach? Not one! and yet what opposition has 








the work is 
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Annotations there been to inhaling this really beneficial gas ?’ 
oo We had always supposed that soda water was taken 


into the stomach, not inhaled into the lungs. The 
179 “opposition’’ of the public to inhaling this “ bene- 
ficial gas” has certainly been in ignorance of Mr. 
Atkinson’s physiology :—and the sooner he publishes 
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“Black Hole,"—or illustrating the advantages of a 
state of asphyxia in diseases of the lungs,—the better 
will it be, if he be right, for the misguided people who 


he work is 
tions being 


» and often have been rushing from the pestilential air of our 
‘ionally we ‘owns in the hope of gaining health and strength 
firming the fm the pure air of the sea. But to be serious :— 

discovery ¥e are sorry to find a member of a respectable pro- 
hese anno- lesion giving currency to such absurdities as are put 
he charae- forth with a grave air in this book. In view of the 


intrinsie mischief,—it is scarcely worth while objecting 
tothe Doctor’s syntax. Though halting visibly, it 
ges well enough for what it has to carry. 

Catarrh, Influenza, Bronchitis, and Asthma. By 
7. H. Yeoman, M.D.—We cannot discover that 
either the profession or the public would benefit by 
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r moderate 


a s agp eer 7 : 
uired to replace the galvanic force which | by Mr. Harvey, as the more concise, and therefore 


| contain good epitomes of the diseases of the ear, and | 





» judged of 


reading Dr. Yeoman’s little book. We therefore 
mode of 


cannot recommend it. 
Half- Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences. By 


picturesque W. H. Ranking, M.D. Vol. VIII.—This very use- 
ito a marsh, ful work maintains the high character which it ob- | 
, until the taned at the commencement of its publication. The 
> the pug: Present volume contains a general index embracing 
sees them the contents of all the volumes published: greatly 
; cunningly facilitating reference to the whole work,—giving it in 


. Many of 
sible blows; 


. 
‘ Value as a cyclopedia of practical medicine. 
aming, and 


4 Synopsis of the Diseases of the Human Ear. By 


| obtaining important hints on this point. 


- side the Atlantic for his work on the treatment of 
addition to its immediate retrospective character a | 





































































treatment demanding attention in this very frequently 
fatal disease. 
On Infantile Laryngismus. By James Reid, M.D. 

|—The occurrence of a disease attended with the 
symptoms of croup, but presenting no inflammatory 
symptoms, has long been known and described by 
English practitioners of medicine. Much dispute 
has existed amongst medical writers on the causes 
particular periods of existence :—and advantage has | of this disease : some attributing it to congestion of 
been taken of this by medical writers to treat exclu- | the brain, whilst others have thought it to depend 
sively of such diseases. Of the various periods of | 0 enlarged cervical glands or derangement of the 
human life in which peculiar forms of disease are | thymus gland. Dr. Reid thinks that this disease 
observed, none perhaps is more marked in that | occurs in a state of the body in which the nervous 
respect than old age. Not only are many of the | system is in an excitable state, and predisposed to 
symptoms of its diseases essentially connected with | establish the convulsive movementson which it depends 
the physiological condition of the system, but their | When an exciting cause—such as an improper de- 
treatment demands a special reference to the period | S¢cription of food or an impure and irritating atmo- 
of life. Under these circumstances, it is somewhat | Sphere—is applied. His remedies are, of course, atten- 
remarkable that so few works on this subject should | tion to diet and pure air. We regard Dr. Reid’s 
exist in our own language. The book of Dr. Day has treatise as decidedly one of the best that has appeared 
been written with the hope of supplying thisdeficiency. | ©” this interesting form of disease. 

In the commencement he devotes a chapter to the On the Cure of Cataract. By Hugh Neill.—To 
physiology of old age,—as well as to the means of | those not acquainted with the literature of the 
preserving health in declining life. He then examines | diseases of the eye Mr. Neill’s pamphlet will form 
the various diseases to which advanced age is liable, | a useful guide on the particular malady to which it 
and discusses their treatment. Although there is | relates. It consists of translations, notes, and com- 
thing novel in Dr. Day’s work, it is highly cre ments,—not deficient in instruction or amusement. 
to his industry and judgment. Those who have not | gy, the Influenza ; or, Epidemic Catarrhal Fever of 
been in the habit of regarding diseases from the point | 1847.8. By Thomas Beville Peacock, M.D,—Influ- 
of view taken by him will find his volume very sug- | enza js in the northern and temperate zones what 
gestive and containing much valuable practical in- | cholera is in the tropics. In Great Britain we may 
formation. be said to be much more closely connected with the 

Clinical Lectures on the Practice of Medicine. By | origin and causes of influenza, whatever they may 

Dr. Graves. Edited by Dr. Neligan. Those who | be, than with those of cholera. This will account 
have read Dr. Graves's early work on Clinical Medi- | for the fact, that the attacks of influenza, although 
cine will be glad to know that the present edition is | less fatal than those of cholera in this country, are 
almost entirely re-written,—-embraces a variety of ;} much more general. In spite, however, of their 
new subjects, and brings up information on particular | different origin, and of the different systems of organs 
matters to the presenttime. There are few men | which these diseases attack, there are certain points 
practising the medical profession who possess more | of resemblance between them which render it advan- 
vigorous intellect or masculine common sense than | tageous to study their history and developement 
Dr. Graves. Hence, his writings have ever been well | together. In such an investigation there is one 
received by his medical brethren; and they have this | point of especial practical importance: that is, the 
recommendation that, though not always profound | ascertaining the difference or identity of the state of 
or original they are practical and useful. In these | the system which predisposes to the reception of these 
Lectures great power of observation and a facility in | diseases,—as weil as the atmosphere and other ex- 
detecting the sources of error in medical reasoning | ternal conditions which favour their developement. 
are displayed, combined with a clear and happy style | As a contribution towards this object, Dr. Peacock’s 
of expression :—a union of qualities which renders | volume will be found valuable. It gives the history 
them a very valuable contribution to medical litera- | of the most recent visitations of influenza which this 
ture. We think that on the whole Dr, Graves is | country has experienced :—and, though evidently the 
inclined to underrate the importance of some of the work ofa young hand, it has been judiciously executed 
theories dependent on chemical research and on the ; and contains much interesting matter on the subject 
microscopic examination of tissues. It should be re- | of which it treats. 

membered that, although many of these theories 
are imperfect, they indicate a direction of scientific 
inquiry which cannot feil in the end to be of the | 
greatest value in practical medicine. The work has 
been edited by Dr. Neligan,—who has himself added 
much valuable matter: and it now assumes the form 
of lectures—which was not that of the first edition, 
and is well adapted to the colloquial style in which 
the whole work is written. 


better for reference. Both will, however, be found to 
of their symptoms, causes and treatment. 

A Practical Treatise on the Domestic Management 
and most Important Diseases of Advanced Life. By 
George E. Day, M.D.—It is well known that the 
human frame is subject to peculiar derangements at 
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The Apostolical Writings, Translated from the 
Syriac. By W. J. Etheridge, M.A.—About three 
years ago Mr. Etheridge published a work on the 
| Syrian Churches, containing a translation of the 

Four Gospels from the Peschito or ancient Syriac 
version. He has now translated the whole of the 
| 
| 





Syriac New Testament, supplying the Epistles 
omitted in the Peschito and the Book of Revelation 
from a more recent Syrian text. The great anti- 
quity of the old Syriac version—which is generally 
admitted to have been made before the end of the 
second century—as well asits purity and accuracy— 
whence its name, Peschito, which means “the simple, 
clear, or uncorrupted,’’—renders it a valuable means 
of elucidating the meaning and settling the text of 
the New Testament. Whether any English translation 
would be likely to promote the former of these ends, 
may be a matter of doubt; because most people who 
are anxious to understand Scripture will not shrink 
from the task of qualifying themselves for mastering 
the originals, while those who are not sufficiently in 
earnest to undergo this labour will feel little interest in 
atranslation. But there can, at any rate, be no doubt 
that the present translation will fail to accomplish such 
a purpose. The author has so completely set at 


Observations on Hospital Gangrene. By John 
Boggie, M.D.—This is the reprint of a paper which 
appeared in the Transactions of the Edinburgh Me- | 
dico-Chirugical Society in 1826. The author was 
one of the first to advocate antiphlogistic measures, | 
instead of an opposite treatment in the disease on 
which he writes. The malignancy and fatality | 
hospital gangrene under particular circumstances 
render it of the highest importance that a rational | 
mode of treatment should be adopted :—and we | 
think that few will read Dr. Boggie’s volume without | 
| 
| 
| 


Observations on the Pathology of Croup. By 
Horace Green, M.D.—Dr. Green is known on this 


diseases of the air-tubes by means of topical appli- 
We believe his plan has been tried with 
In the present work 


cations. 
much success in this country. 









, try to fly William Harvey. Synoptical Table of the Dis- | he advocates the application of the same remedies | nought all regard for the idiom of our language, in 
ans, armed easesof the Human Ear. By William Harvey and | in croup. His plan of treatment consists in apply- | his eagerness to give a literal rendering, that though 
ck into the homas Buchanan. For those who have already a | ing directly, by means of a small portion of sponge | consisting mainly of English words his version can- 
ury of the knowledge of particular subjects tables like these are | attached to whalebone, a solution of the nitrate of | not be called an English one. Not even all the 
ouds which weful as refreshing the memory. They ought never | silver to the diseased larynx. This operation was | words are English. Instead of Romans, Corinthians, 
earied fish to be made substitutes for detailed study. Of the | followed by cure in a large number of cases quoted | Jew, and Moses, we have the Syriac forms Rumoyee, 
ndant food '¥0 synopses named, we prefer the independent one , by Dr. Green :—and certainly seems to us a mode of | Kurinthoyee, Jihudoya and Musha. We also find 
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itinerate repeatedly used for journey, up-building for 
edification, contemper for mix, and prolongedness of 
spirit for long-suffering. The author's notion of the 
duties of a translator seems contradictory and con- 
fused. On one page he quotes from Ernesti to justify 
a literal rendering of each word, as far as_ possible in 
the very order of the original; while on the next page 
he talks of having employed such words and arranged 
them in such a manner as would enable him to give 
the best portrait of it, that he might, according to - 
principle of Morus, make it evident he had adopt 

the very language which his author 
ployed if he had lived in our time and country. 


would have em- 
But 





les are inconsistent 
latter which he has re- 


to the former 


who does not see that the two mo 
with each other, and that the 
jected is decidedly preferable 


ihe 


versions of the Scriptures and 
stolical epistles, contain much 
Dictionary of America 
Bartlett.—The title of this book is a complete misno- 
mer, since Americ but 
small part of its content rht rather to hi ive 
called a Dictionary of and American sli 
though it contains a few s used by good authors in 
the sense here given,—as, ¢ , hammock i, to legislate 
lengthy, eulogium, &c. If , € had confine 
himself to Americanis r give lete 
English provi would have produce 
much more useful work. ) re ph 
historian might have it to good a 
investigations. aig as mere slang 
dient in the compound, it i rious 
amusing than u We regret this the 
because the ex} f igi me 
of many i 


a synopsis of 


John 


: = ‘ 
nisms. Russell 


a comparativel 
} 


nism forms 


It ou 


} 


tor 
na com} list 
lologist 
count in their 
is the main ingre- 
and 
more, 
ining 
mns—bhoth 
American—are in general very sound and satisfact« 
As illustrati may mention the articles headed 
Barn-burners, Brother Jonathan, Yankee, To Bark 
up the tree, Acknowledge the corn, To shin, 
So; homoretee-total, and Unele | The introduction 
contains a bricf account of English and American 
dialects. It appears that the clergy in America have 
succeeded in giving currency to “such verbs as to 
fellowship, to di; ficult, to eventuate, to dos 
A 


colloqui xpressi ish and 


ns, we 


wrong 


Sam. 


rise, to 


happify, to doi "Ge, * ror expect that the 


ssion 1 of te 1e Mexi- 
ynames of town 


the Washingtons 


recent ace rritory oc 
can war will give rise to many 
and that, no longer 

Jeffersons, Madd 
the love of magniloquence may 
such euphonious compounds as 
town, and Polkopolis !” 

Universal Grammar ¢ 
to the E glish Lang 
indebted for to the author's not 
there was no work of sterling merit on the English lan- 
guage previously in existence. The greatness of the 
number is with him a proof of the worth] 
all. To render this proof equally conclusive in the 
judgment of all, he has published his work, in which 
he lays claim to novelty, if to originality. The 
novelty seems to consist mainly in the numerous ex- 
tracts from old grammarians and other writers. Of 
the originality our readers may form some idea from 
the statements, that shall always signifies necessity, 
compulsion; and will always volition, freedom; and 
do is “synonymous with fo, sign of 
action, and consequently, ‘ par excellence,’ the sign 
of verb in contradistinction to noun”! In rule 9 
of the syntax we are told that “ Transitive verbs in- 
variably ultimate themselves in nouns which are their 
objects.” In the preface occurs this affecting er 
tion—“ Oh that our most gracious Queen Victori 
would again [!] interpose h er royal authority to rescue 
her beloved isle from the Babel to which it is fast 
verging!” Assuredly, after this, nobody will dispute 
the justice of the author’s claim to singularity. When 
a teacher of grammar, logic, and rhetoric at several 
public institutions can write this, there indeed an 
urgent necessity for the interposition of authority of 
some sort. 

A New Grammar of French Language. By 
Dr. Dubuc.— A very good grammar, interspersed 
throughout with exercises for translation and having 
questions for examination at the end of each chapter. 
The author considering grammar to be rather depen- 


sons, ‘the love of glory and 
hoth be gratified in 


Quintanville, Pillow- 


R- 
ae., 


remplified in its Application 
By J. Lambe.—We a 


uace,. 


this book ion tha 


ssnes 


not 


the universal 


the 


dent upon language than its legislative authority, has | 


placed his examples before the rules they are intended 


2—The | 
Prolezomena, consisting of an account of the ancient | 
the apo- | 


to ‘illustra <_<" This does not appear to us so ‘valuable 
a feature as he seems to think it. The pupil might 
be made to understand that the rules of grammar 
are merely general expressions of particular usages 
without this inversion of the usual, and in many 
respects convenient, order of arrangement. We | 
think Dr. Dubuc’s method of apparently deducing 
universal principles from single instances is much 
more illogical, and calculated to occasion more dan- 
gerous errors. 

A Practical Guide to 
compendious 


the Greek Testament. —A 
wal, well adapted to the purpose 
t forth in the title-page, of assisting “those who 
have no knowledge of the Greek language, but who 
desire to read the New Testament in the original.’ 
The ir ghtly pre- 
ceded rs which regu- 
s,and reduced to as few 
The bod ly of t he work 
logical expo n 

g the parsing 


s of nouns and verbs are ri 
by some explanation of the 
the changes of lette 


iflec 


late rs 
ge eral principles as possil 
consists of an analytical 

of the Sermon on the Mc 


of each word with grami 


mtainit 
Anabasis. ks I. and II. By 
M.D.—The text of this admirable 
little work is that of Dindorf, and the punctuation 
enerally that of Poppo. 
as an introduction to the stu ly of 


Xenophon's 
James Fergusson, 
Its principal excellence 
Greek consists in 
and well-arranged vocabular ry 
1 tr: ations of dif 
es, with exact information upon points of 
deiived from the best and most modern 

Only th parts of verbs have been 
h are be found in gocd classical 


correct, 


This contains good 


+ rs of A: istop hanes Translated by ce. &. 
Clif ford, B.Cc.L.—We have here a metrical trans- 
lation of a play necessarily hard for moderns fully to 
unde consequence of its quot 

allusions to persons 


rstand, in 
é, , 
WOrKS ¢£ 


dispute, 


juotations from 
now the subjects of 
The translator has been very ssful in 
to the unlearned reader notion of 
the spirit of the original. Many more of the jokes 
are preserved than might be expected from a trans- 
The choruses are well i 
those 


in a vi 


succt 


convey some 


lation in verse. rendered, 
metres r of the original,_and the 


: nd accu 


gorous, racy, a 


sembling 
Is given rate 
nological Tables of “eg ek and Ron 
ndited by W. 
reprint of app nded 
the‘ Fi Bec of Greek and 
Mythology,’ together with the se given at the end of 
the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.’ 
The former consist of four divisions:—chronological 
tables of Greek history, chronological 
Roman history, parallel 
ment of 
years 


van History. 
Smith, L.L _ ibles are a 
ume of 
1 Roman Biography and 


hose 


tables of 
years from the commence- 
the Olympiads, showing the corresponding 
Christ and from the 
Re me, and lists of the Atheniat 

of thekings of the most i 

r are arranged ' ilitate a com- 
n the corresponding Greek and Roman 
measures,—which have all been calculated with great 


foundation of 
Archons Eponymi 


The 


hofan 
petore 


1m} vortant monarchies. 


f 


insuch a1 a) as to fac 


varison betwes 
i 


| exactness. 


Se Gefylsta (The Helner): an Anglo-Saxon De- 
lectus. By the Rev. W. Barnes, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. To those who wish to possess a critical 
knowledge of their own native English some acquaint- 
ance with Anglo-Saxon is indispensable; and we have 
never seen an introduction better calculated than the 
present to supply the wants of a beginner in a short 
space of time. The declensions and conjugations 
are well stated, and illustrated by references to the 

‘k, Latin, French <r other languages, A philo- 

al spirit pervades every part. The delectus 

sts of short - res on various subjects, with ex- 

acts from Anglo-Saxon history and the 
Chronicle. There isa good glossary at the end. 

Book of English Epithets. By James Jermyn.— 
The object sought by the publication of this volume 
is not quite apparent. If it contained a collection 
of most of our poetical nouns, with suitable epithets 


Saxon 


the end in view. 





Sut when we are told by the author 
has confined himself to a single noun for 
letter of the alphabet, and has excluded even 


that he 
each 


we begin to wonder whatis meant. So far as we can 


judge, the publication : appears intende: 


| the Latin Gradus. 


appended to each,—or if it comprised those which | Fr 
most frequently occur in poetry, —we could understand | 


from these six and twenty all the most poetical words, | 





“= = 
SeTve 
sortof prospectus and specimen of a larger work whi 

Ie 


has been long on hand, and is announced under th 
title of an English Gradus, compiled upon the plan ; 
The introduction to this La te 
consists mainly of a confused dissertation ones : 
points of rhetoric, in which the definitions give a 
various writers of the terms epithet, trope, me tania 
irony, &e. are hez uped toge ther an d illust ratic oo ~ 
culled from moore ina loose irregular way. Ip the 
body of the work all the epithets appli = 
authors to the nouns of which it treats F 
alphabetically and illustrated by passages from com 
poet, with references to the place w here t] 3 
A Few Plain Thoughts on the Christianity d 
excluding a Jew from Parliament; sug sted ‘ 
the Recent Division in the Ilouse of Lords. By a 
Rev. He nry Hughes, M. A.—Six pages of ve ry ser sible 
advice. ve 
of it is hardly correct as to the fact in treating me 
rejection of Baron Rothschi ild, by the Hereditary 
House, as a question of conscience. It « 
fairly attributed, we fear, to ything like 
motive as he supposes. If it could, t 
London might exp be disfranchi 
they adhered to the cause of their 1 
s Religious princi 


od by good 
are arranged 


they occur, 


We suspect, however, that the reverend ¢ 


cannot be 
80 high a 

the citizens of 
ci to 1 so] 
nrecei\ 


les are the same 


: ov repre- 
entative. ] 
as yesterday, —and though conscience may 
times lead men to cant, it never induces them to 
re-cant, If Mr. Hughes were to hear the matter 
discussed at the “ Carlton,” or any other place rhere 
the opponents of the Jews most do congregate, he 
would find very little said to remind him that the 
question is ostensibly one connected N ith faith, stil] 
less with charity. It is treated merel ly as a pol tical 
move, and is opposed by those who thr 
in the way of every attempt to 
opinion. An carly session will probal 
pass. Such “ plain thoughts” as our 
have some little effect “out of doors; but the argu- 
ment which will tell most in Palace Yard will be 
the decided attitude assumed by the City electors, 
Arnold's Literally translated 
by T. W. Serjeant, B.A.—In his preface Mr, Ser. 
jeant lays great stress on the difficulty of 
boy to make good use of a dic 
lation of an author, 
conversant with the 
»s to oby 


he propos 


yme. 


Ww obs’ 


see t} 
uthor’s may 


Ecloga Ovidiane. 


ionary in 

even though he 

accidence of the language. 
iate by the use literal transle atior 
—thus precluding the formin 

habits of self-reliance, vigorous exertion, res ie per- 
severance, careful discrimination, and patient re. 
flection which form the chief advantages of a classical 
education rightly conducted. If, he assumes is 
universally the case,a boy is unable to select the 
appropriate meaning out of the great number which 
are sometimes necessarily given, we that 
some easier kind of study should be entered upon 
till the mind xpanded to render this 
The transition from 


g 
£ 


possibili 


maintain 


is sufficiently € 

task no longer an impé yssibili 
the accidence to the translation of an author need 
not be so abrupt as he represents. By a judicious 
adoption of Mr, Arnold’s principles of imitation and 
repetition the upward path of the pupil may be 80 
smoothed as to enable all those of average ¢ 

to construe well for themselves, and ine reap ‘the 
satisfaction of overcoming difficulty by their own in- 
dependent efforts. There is all the difference in the 
world between finding out a thing for one’s self and 
being told it by another, 
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CASTING OF SPECULA. 

t aware till my arrival in Ireland a few 
that some observations which I made at 

or ingham had drawn from Mr. Potter a letter 
a. appears in the Atheneum of Sept. 29. This 
if I understand its yar not only 
author the merit of originating the 
ant improvements of the refle aie telescope, but 
reel Gnuates that Lord Rosse borrowed his diseo- 

not without acknowledging them. 

I shoul ld be very sorry to deprive any man of hi s | 
- of fame; after reading the whole of the 
per to which Mr. Potter refers, I can come to no 
except that his reclamation is utterly 
Any one who reads Lord Rosse’s Mem. 
Trans. 1840, will be that all 
one was the result of careful induction 
y—while on the other hand | 
nothing of 
The 


on which 


| was not 
ago ‘ 


c ymmunication, 
caims for its 


but 





aad Jusion 
groundless. 
» the Phil. 
ghich he has a 
and unwe dried ex} eriment 
he will find that Mr. Pot 
anv which was not previou sly known. 
process for the pr roxide ¢ f ir mn, 1 
he as famil r to chemists a1 d 

had been rep shed; t, the material 
] 


emp 





satisfied 





ers contains 





] . 
value 





preparing 
, 








} + 
lays so much s 
wil 


atc 





ula, the 


iden- 


makers of spec 
by 


the 


by 


ie rs rouge, is prep tred 


usually ye 





most 
Nor is there is statement 


ting 


tical. more noy 
respecting the « of s ’ alloy 
of which they are made lires a pect aia ar texture 
when chilled must have been known to all who ever 
experimented on it, and cula had 
habitually cast in metal m 

Mr. Potter did 
AVS ya 





small 


spt 


and by amateurs. no more; since in 


this very paper he s ; rel 
to casting small specula of thr 
an ounce to one and a half ounces: 
Soll i Pans 


commenci 
their metals cast by a skil I-for 
own practic 1ave been conformable t 
en for 
ident t 


mends 
nder, 
o t} 


rwe eve 





t- 





at he had no experimental acquai 
specula; and his remarks on “ an- 
he had not the slightest per- | 
constitutes the true value of the 


ance Wi vith | le 

nealing’ show 

ception of what 

chilling proc 
I stated at 

of casting 

in 


irge 


that 





igham my 
Potter concei 
namely, the forming the 
ld of tinuous surface of 
t fail with large specula; w 


ile Lord Ross« 
| 100p iron per vi 


opinion that the plan 


himself to 





ves 


have 





base of the m acon 
oe 





(in 
which a dise « us to ai 
has proved invar iably successful, from ve ry 
izes up to those of five tons weight. In a 
this Mr. Potter brings forward two facts. 
Mr. Lassel cast his two-feet successfully 
Unluckily, this instance tells against him,—for it was 
found impossible to obtain a tolerable cast without | 
making a $re ial I rovision for the air to escay cm This 
vasdone (I believe at the . Na- 
myth) by inclining the mould, the fluid 
metal gradually covered its base ; 
only parti for the first speculum was 
A further improvement 
by the same gentleman, consisting of 
& pouring fountain, it may be called, which 
receives the fused metal at the side of the mould, 
and permits it to flow gradually over the inclined 
plane, Combining this with the previous arrange- 
ment, the second specult im was still 7 tter; and as I 
saw the apparatus recent ly at Mr. Nasmyth’s, who 
has now mi ude it self-acting, it yiel ae unexception- 
able results, But in all this Mr. Potter has no portion 
whatever, 

His second fact is, that 
cast a spec wlum (of unknown 
hoops, and did not succeed better than with a solid 
mould. This micht e asily ‘ur if he packed the 
hoops so closely as to confine the air (which hap- 
pened to me in my first trials), if they 

‘ome rusty. ‘ ‘ 

I therefore see no reason to retract or even modify 
theabove statement. The onl ly objection that is mé ide 
to the hc op mould—namely, that it is troublesome 
and expensive—ap plies with equal force to Mr. 


small 
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of M 
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suggestion 


nel 


lly successful, 
not free from blemishes. 
fas then made 





as 





a friend of his tried to 
size) on a dise 


oc 


or 


of 


| 
* My experience is limi ted | 


rs of | afte r by the ea 


| 
| 


ontal } 
tal, | 


is used) | 
| elms star proof,” 


Nasmyth’ 


8 apparatus. 


ever, is indispensable; and the expense of procuring 
and trouble of using them are insignificant in compa- 
rison with what is avoided by commencing the opera- 


tion of grinding with the compact 
they insure. 
certi 


of surface which 
In specula of an ounce and a half this is 
of no great moment; but a 


One or other of them, how- | 


inly in one of a ton 





few air bubbles may involve a month's hard work, 


Devo: 
with about Newton Abbot and Teignmouth; 
some notes made a few years back by a 
in the habit 
can answer for the truth of what fe 


Oct. 12. I have, &c. T. R. Ropinson. | 
} 





FOLK- LORE. 


Doveushive Pixies. 
aware whether the nat 
shire are as superstitious as those to be 


I am not ives of all parts of 
met | 
but from | 
y who was 
their cottages, I 


ows. 





of visiting the poor in 





Milbourne Down, a peaceful and sequestered spot, 


is not passed by the peasant towards the close of day 
without a certain sensation of fear and apprehension: 


—ind leed, 





is | On 
as four pounds,— indeed | of the el 





iswer to | group 
One is, that | ge 
way. | roof,—and tenanted by aged people, owners of their 


it was however | She was 





the whole neighbourhood of this hill is 
ved to be the favourite resort of supernatural 
and places are pointed out where they have 
n seen and heard. 
e village of Coombe, with its ru 
1 dwellings, and public-house bearin 
White | represente in hard outline 
(unsullied by anything like shading) filled up with 
white paint, is quite classic ground. Every farm, 
wood, and almost every tree in the vi 
of Coombe has some tale of wishediess. t a farm- 
house at the end of the village, some half century 
the Pixies nightly in the kitchen 








1 
e church, 
r the sign 





gs, 
lorse, d 


lage 


or gate 


since, assembled 


been | after the family had retired to rest, the servants taking 
nulds both by opticians | care to leave a pail of water for the tiny people to 


wash their babies in,—who, in return, left a piece of 
money at the botiom of the vess« |, ow sought 
among the mé ns. One 
watch them their 
* behind at 
“l before oven for that purpose. 
g, to see them more distinctly, one 
ves called out to her husband,—* Edward, 

Edward, the sheaf’s put forward,”—when they imme- 
diately seized him and pinched him m black and blue: 
and never favoured the house again with their night 


rliest_ riser 
thou 
conceal 


farmer at 





ud 
plac 


his movi 


me whe 


sg 








Visits, 

Many a story is told of the solitary traveller being 
Pixy-led: in which case he may in vain pace 
well known road or field, without a hope of proceed- 
ing to place of his destination, unless he has 
sufficient presence of mind turn his stocking or 
some other part of his dress. 


From C 


some 


the 





ombe, through an avenue of “ branching 
the road towards the sea leads to a 
cottages close to the water,—so near to- 
ier, that they might be almost covered with one 


of 





ective dwellings, with their children and grand- 
| children. A point of land running into the water is 
shown where unfortunate littke woman 
chased by the pack of wished hounds, led on by their 
unearthly huntsman, fire issuing from their mouths, 

as unknown :—but th¢ cluded that her 
evil deeds brought upon her this pun nish nent, 

The houndsare believed to be frequently heard :— 
and woe be to the wight who speaks as they pass or 
who is out upon any dishonest errand. But if per- 
forming a duty or engaged in some honest calling, 
he feels sure of passing unh irmed. 

Those labouring under a lingering complaint are 
frequently impressed with the idea that some one 
has power over them, or that they are under the in- 
fluence of an evil eye. 

Probably the using “charms” is much more 
mon in some out-of-the-way parts than most are 

vare of. In the autumn of 1244 a Welsh woman, 
in the mountains of North Wales, went mad from 
the effects of following the instructions given her by 
a woman, to whom she had paid half a sovereign to 
remove the charm from one person to another. I 
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had | was told by one who went up the mountains about 
her, that the natives all appeared to believe in it:— | 


| and the whole scene, and the excitement of groups 


| 


of people talking nothing but Welsh, would have | 


afforded a 
a Scott. 


fine opportunity for descripti on if seen by 


R.P. 


Superstitions respecting the Spirits of the Departed. 
There are few superstitions more deeply rooted in 
the human mind than those which are connected 
with death. It is but natural that the de ep mystery 
which surrounds the passage of the spirit from the 
body in death should have given rise to many super- 
stitious fears and feelings of reverential awe in minds 
which are susceptible of strong religious impressions 
or deeply imbued with superstition. The appearance 
of an individual at the time of death to a friend at 
a great distance, is a widely spread belief. In dif. 
ferent countries it assumes different features,—but 
the general characteristics of the superstitions are the 
Two very striking cases were related to me 
by the parties themselves,—who were most assuredly 
convinced of the truth of the apparitions. 
In the parish of St. Levan, near the Land's End, 
and not far distant from the remarkable headland 
Tol-peden-penwith, is situated two superior farm- 
In one of these resided, forty years 
tolerably large family,—every member of 
which has now paid the debt of Nature. In the 
days to which the narrative belongs, the system of 
feasting during the holidays of Christmas, and of the 
Parish feast, which was held annually in commemo- 
ration of the establishment of a church in the dis- 
trict, was of a much more extensive iracter than 
it is in our “de 1 an occasion 
a large party were assembled at this farm-house; and 
after dinner the eldest going to Nan- 
rissel Cove, for the oranges 
from the sands, upon which they were washing from 
a wreck which had recently occurred. His mother 
offered some objection to this; but he laughed at her 
fears, and taking with him one of the labourers on 
the farm, started off to get oranges for the gay group 
of Cornish whom he was much admired. 
This Cove, which is about a mile from the house, is 
an exceedingly wild and really romantic spot, studded 
with rocks projecting from treacherous reefs which 
run far into the Atlantic. Upon these many a 
“home returning bark” has been wrecked,—and, as on 
this occasion, her freight scattered on the waves and 
her mariners engulfed in the restless sea. Hour after 
hour had passed away,—all were anxiously awaiting 
the return of the favourite; and as the tea-table was 
heing spread the mother frequently expressed her 
fears that all was not right, and urged her husband 
to go and look after his son, Every one thought her 
over-anxious; and argued on the improbability of any 
accident happening to two men so well acquainted as 
they were with the Cove,—as it was a place to which 
they frequently resorted for the purpose of shooting 
the sea-mew and the seal, and for catching in the 
holes in the rocks a fish known around that coast by 
the name of the Whistler. Presently the mother 
exclaimed—* There they are”; and she at once pro- 
ceeded to get the “ heavy cake” removed from the 
“ baker” on the hearth, and to prepare the tea. This 
being completed, some surprise was felt that neither 
the son nor the man made his appearance; and 
upon inquiry it was found that they had not returned, 
The evening, the night, and many days passed,—and 
they returned not. At lengih both were 
washed on shore in a sadly mutilated condition; 
and, it is supposed that, venturing upon some pro- 
jecting rock in pursuit of the oranges which were 
washing about, they must have become involved in 
the heavy swells that rise in a remarkable 
manner after a gale from the Atlantic and break 
upon this coast. The mother has more than once 
assured me that she saw her son and the man pass 
the window, and that he smiled upon her; and also, 
that at the same time the milk in the pans in the 
dairy was agitated like the sea. No argument could 
shake her belief—and she was happy in it—that her 
son had perished at the time when she states she saw 
his apparition, and that his last thoughts were of his 
mother. 
The other instance occurred in Devonshire. The 
| wife of an officer in the Navy returning from chapel 
on a Sunday evening in the summer, accompanied by 
| her sister-in-law, went into the drawing-room, and 
walked to the window for the purpose of closing it,— 
when she shrieked, ran back, and fainted on the stairs. 
On recovering, she stated that her husband had ap- 
peared on the outside of the window. This was 
| thought to be merely the result of nervous sensibility, 
and the young wife herself seemed to forget the cir- 
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eumstance. The ship in which the husband sailed | was founded upon a deep and earnest piety, exhibit- | wonders shown the visitors in the kitchen are 
was never heard of after this remarkable night. It | ing itself in the most unostentatious benevolence— | enormoiisly large coppers in which the rice han 
was thought, from information afterwards collected | in that regulated industry which does so much more I was now taken to the library: which contaj led, 
by Admiral Duckworth, that under the influence of | than mere alms-giving—in the tolerance of other | extensive assortment of reli aa books ae the best 1! 
a white squall she must have foundered between the | opinions without compromising his own—in the | locked up in presses, and apparently seldor — aos | pe a cup | 
islands of the Grecian Archipelago; and from the | habitual cheerfulness of a tranquil and hopeful | I had heard that in this y ‘he bude 




















art of the buildir springs 

fact that two Greek pilots which had been taken on | spirit. was a precious relic, sli: sheen og there § afer drit 
board this sloop-of-war were lost also, they were able —_—== Buddha’s teeth, and other things which we _ of saved path 
to refer the date of her destruction and that of her FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. times shown to visitors with a great deal Gen — mountaln, 2 
crew to the time when the unconscious widow be- —_——- Having requested the priest to show me joa and reared 
lieved she saw her husband. This I have heard re Visit to the Buddhist Temple of Koo-Shan. he led me to a small temple adjoining where Chinese fir 
lated by the widow, and confirmed by the husband’s I started early one fine morning lately, and took | said they were kept. “ Have you ; = money a Picea were 
sister. H. the road for a celebrated Buddhist Temple, named | your pocket,” said he with great gravity, “ for before | lined \ 
: : ; Koo-shan, which is situated amongst the mountains, a | the precious box can be opened I must burn incense @ the Anise 

EDWARD HAWKE LOCKER. few miles to the eastward of the city of Foo-chow-foo, | on this altar.” I gave him a small piece of money time, and | 

Tue daily papers record the death, on the 16th | This temple seems to be the Jerusalem of this part but told him that as I did not worship Buddha I could into bloom. 


inst., of Edward Hawke Locker, Esq., late Commis- | of Ci ina, to which all good Buddhists repair at | not burn incense upon the altar, and that the m iD England 


° coe A “ : » + Son mey 
sioner of Greenwich Hospital.—Mr. Locker was in | stated seasons to worship and pay their vows. I gave him was a reward for his civility, . 











: ' “ Do you geous effec 
many respects a remarkable man. He was the son | Having reached the foot of the mountain, I passed | not worship Buddha in your country ?” he asked, ] § sors; but 
of Admiral Locker; to whom Nelson, soon after | through a spacious porch or gateway, and began the | replicd that we did not. “Then whom do yoy  *he2 S* 
the Battle of the Nile, thus wrote: —“ You, my old | ascent. The hill of Koo-shan is fully 3,000 feet | Worship?” I pointed upward, and said that" we eeping e 
friend, after twenty-seven years’ acquaintance, know | above the level of the river Min, and the temple is worshipped the great God who made the heaveng their glow! 
that nothing can alter my attachment and gratitude | about 2,000 feet up, or 1,000 feet below the summit, | and the earth. “Oh, yes,’ said he, “his name jg 9 2% themse 
to you. I have been your scholar. It is you who | A nice paved path, about six feet in width, has been Ye-su, is it not?” They had known something of My pro 
taught me to board a French man-of-war by your | made the whole way up to the temple. As the | the Catholic religion, it appeared,—there being in this J #eeP PPC“ 
conduct when in the Experiment. It is you who | traveller ascends by this winding causeway, he gets | part of China a number of converts to that faith, 9 tp whi 
always said, ‘ Lay a Frenchman close and you will | now and then the most charming view that can be | While this conversation was going on, one of the entered tt 
beat him; and my only merit in my profession is imagined, which well repays him for his toil in the priests had lighted two candles and was burning in- benches p! 


being a good scholar.” The son, Edward Hawke, | ascent. Now, he looks down amongst rocks and | cense on the altar. “Now,” said he, “come and Inow obte 


























= , ° r > . ° pe 4 ’ 7 ‘ many 2 (i 
was born at East Malling, Kent, on the 9th of'| trees into some retired and rugged valley, where the | se¢ the precious tooth.” I stepped up on the altar; J mya @ 
October, 1777. He was educated at Eton ; which | goil is so barren that it will not repay the industry of | and the front of a large case being removed, the 
he left in 1795,—and received an appointment in | the Chinese:—a corner is turned, and he reaches | relics were exposed to view, protected by a grating wren 
the Navy Pay Office. He remained in government one of those resting-places which are built at regular of iron bars. Ona flat bason in front lay the s0- peak of RK 
offices till 1800,—when he went to India as private | distances for the accommodation of the weary pil- called tooth,—a large whitish substance, about six aid, than 
secretary to Lord Exmouth. From that time till | grim, where a glorious view is spread before him. It inches square and much more like a stone than 
the peace of 1814 he was associated with that dis- | jsthe wide and fertile valley of the Min,—intersected | @ tooth. Behind this was another relic which ry 
tinguished commander in arduous and confidential | eyerywhere by rivers and ‘canals, and teeming with | appeared to me much more curious than the first, § ¥00d—) 
duties,—especially as secretary to the Mediterranean | 4 numerous and industrious population. It appeared to be a small piece of crystal cut in s + “a 
é ; duties which he discharg rith emi ability . : 2 form of a little vase, with a curious looking on the Df 
fleet; d 4 hich he discharged with eminent ibility. | In about an hour from the time when I began the the form HJ ' Ase 1 oking sub- town of F 
In his official capacity he visited Napoleon at Elba, | ascent. I reached the porch of the te mple. Some idle stance inside. I was afterwards informed that this town Of 
° an “ge ~ ascent ache 3 . he te ie, - od ° . : 
in May, 1814 :—of which visit he published an in- | tity hele ace I . Paitiagnes was only a crystal bottle with the relic suspended in through i 

- : . ! | looking priests were lounging about the steps which Meg Ste : paged etc tee and junks 
teresting narrative after the death of the ex-emperor. ore 7 Plt ae tie. ¢ some way from its mouth,—but being inside the bars aye 
Py. 2 : | led up to the first range of buildings. As soon as I | es ] “een i siness 
In 1815, Mr. Locker married the daughter of an | —~ ne a ; ~ mig hie yieeea already noticed, I could not examine it very minutely, OURNESS. 
. ye . A —— | was observed, one of them ran off and informed the | (4; ",, _: ° “ a * dee . by numer 
eminent antiquary and philologist, the Rev. Jonathan . ,y ; ; “i Now,”’ said the priest, “ look from this side, and yt 
oe hee, Pot bL. ¢Pe,ut, 7) | Superior or abbot, who came down and received me = ’ . Aig heautiful 
Boucher,—the author of that admirable ‘ Provincial Sali cea saline fila hie © ted eee 06 tell me what you sce.” I looked from the side in- a 
; raga ane ; vith gre liteness. o] I f : : : ; : ot a 
Glossary’ the publication of which from the post- | . th te A i af ae 2 cy atta agate | dicated, and saw what appeared very like a man’s han, out 
% . : oc sce e t le. I hic 1a > 4 4 | A --* : a ont 
humous MS. commenced in 1832, under very com- | ~ ¥ ! ‘ . : ~y | head with the eyes staring at me. I was informed where it 3 
: : z ’ Pp | requested he would send some one to conduct me | bef << act ’ There 
petent editorship, but which has not been continued | ae a ic Ate ied gieiiied sna ao anuea | however, that this was a sumething which had grown sich 
beyond the letter B. We take occasion to mention | ; Bae a F “4 | on Buddha’s forehead; and that whenever the same mn 5 
f 2 he | now presented himself, and offered to conduct me ‘ : ; ‘ on-tise { 
this as a matter which ought to be explained.—Mr. | . > eh: ; a +6 | thing was observed upon the heads of mortals it was gun-rise 1 
. hi ata ra a | through the various parts of this extensive edifice “nal : ; . : e te 
Locker resided at Windsor from 1815 to 1819:— | - . a - 4 | asign of their having arrived at a very high state of 
P . ‘ : and over the grounds. I thanked him for his polite- | Das “t: ae af the m¢ 
when he was appointed Secretary to Greenwich | see pin eal ae Tats perfection, approaching to the gods. Now, turn to me 
. . . . be pe | 2338, i A . . , . howeve 
Hospital. During his residence at Windsor he pro- | : is the other corner, and tell me what colour the relic ant 
jected and edited, in concert with Mr. C. Knight, I his temple is built upon the same plan as that | appears to you.”’ I did so, and the substance, what- eo > 
almost the first—if not the very first of any literary | *t Tein-tung, near Ningpo,—indeed a description of | eyer it was, presented a reddish hue. “ Ah! that pow te 
pretension—of those cheap and popular miscellanies | 0° would nearly do for the other. It consists of | j, very good,” said the priest, “that is a good rm fort 
which the growing ability of the great bulk of the three principal buildings, one behind the other on | omen,—for it appears of that colour only to the most ine occa 


people to read imperatively demanded in the place | the side of the hill; the second being built on a higher | favoured persons. It appears of different colours to 

<f ciedl Mhildish Pin;, | foundation than the first, and the third in like | different ‘ediv * el 

of mischievous or childish tracts. Some very emi- | foundation than the first, and the third in like | different individuals,—but that which you haye seen _ 
nent friends of sound education, such as the present | M@nner higher than the second. At right angles | is the best.” x W 





Archbishop of Canterbury, were among its contribu- with the three large temples on each side are The grating prevented me from having a closer traders « 
tors. Mr. Locker’s own papers in that miscellany the dwellings of the priest. The “three precious | examination of these curiosities, and I was obliged to House, t 
are excellent models of popular writing, —plain, | Buddhas,” past, present, and future, the deity with | he contented with the information I had obtained J “eputati 
energetic, affectionafe. His ‘ Lectures on the Bible | PU™METOUS arms, and many others crowned these | respecting them from the priests. When I returned to — 
and Liturgy’ which have been re-printed in a | temples. In one I observed upwards of a hundred Foo-chow-foo, however, I requested Mr. Morrison (a ree 
separate volume—Lectures delivered to the crew of | cushions on which the devotees kneel in front of the | son of the well-known Dr. Morrison, one of the earliest the Indi 
the Caledonia, Lord Exmouth’s flag-ship — are idols, and candles and incense were burning in all | and best of Chinese scholars) to send for his teacher, nouthp 
admirable examples of clear exposition and earnest | directions. in order, if possible, to get further information. This a? 
exhortation.—Mr. Locker, after filling for several Having seen the principal temples, I was then led | old gentleman was a native of the city of Shaou- been do 
years the important duties of Secretary to Green- | to the kitchen and dining-room. When it is re- | hing-foo, a place famed in China for its literary men. — 
wich Hospital, became the Resident Civil Commis- | membered that upwards of a hundred priests get | He, too, had visited the temple of Koo-shan, and had = 
sioner of that great institution. The improvements | their meals daily here, it may be easily imagined | seen the precious relics. Upon questioning him, he a 
which he introduced into its management were re- | that these places are worthy of a visit. The dining- | gave us the same account as I had already received ar 
sults of his active and comprehensive mind. Of | room is a large square building, having a number of | from the priests. ; —— 
these improvements the Naval Schools are striking | tables placed across it at which the priests sit and The old priest now led me to a different part of se 
instances. Himself an accomplished draughtsman | eat their frugal meals, At the time of my visit they | the grounds, to see a famous spring. This was in one sume 
and an ardent lover of the Arts, he founded the | had just sat down to dinner, so that I had an oppor- | of the most romantic looking dells or ravines that ous it 
Naval Gallery at Greenwich by his judicious exer- | tunity of seeing a greater number of them in one | I had ever beheld. We descended to it by a flight Boe 
tions. In 1844, Mr. Locker’s health so failed that | place than I had ever seen before. They appeared | of stone steps, crossed a bridge which spanned the ee ; 
he gave up his valuable appointment and retired | a strange and motley assembly. Most of them had | ravine, and found ourselves in front of a small Ho 

upon a small pension—his fine faculties over-clouded | a most stupid and unintellectual appearance—these | temple. On one side of it the water was gushing possess 
beyond the hope of recovery. Mr. Locker was the | were generally the lower orders of the priesthood. The | down, clear and cool, from the mountain, into a small Ga 
intimate friend of many distinguished men who | abbot and those who ranked highest were intelligent | cistern placed there to receive it,—while on the other Hish | 
are still left to us, or who are gone. To use Mr. Lock- | and active-looking men; but all had a kind of swarthy | a cauldron or large kettle was always boiling during Pi 7 
hart’s expression, he was “an old and dear friend | paleness of countenance which was not agreeable to | the day and ready to make tea for the visitors the s 
of Scott's.” With Southey he stood in the same | look upon. Many of them rose as I entered their| Here a number of priests were lounging about, wen 
relation. His ability was eminently practical—his | dining-hall, and politely asked me to sit down and eat apparently attached to this temple. They received aa 


energy was untiring. His zeal for all good objects, | rice. I thanked them, but declined the invitation, | me with great kindness, and begged me to be seat greates 
and especially for the advancement of education, | and proceeded with an inspection of the place. The ; ata table in the porch, One of them took a cup 
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va fled it with water at the spring, and brought it 

- taste. They all praised its virtues :—and it 
re rt was excellent water. I told them it was 
po of had ever tasted,—and they then brought 
waka - tea made with water from the same 
me a cup of tea made wit 
Wher drinking the tea, I wandered away along a 

= path that led me round the side of the 
sa ds amidst vegetation which had been planted 
me yen by the hand of nature alone. The 
Chinese fir (Pinus sinensis) and a noble species of 

Picea were the only trees of any size; but the path 
yas lined with many beautiful shrubs, among w hich 
the Azalea was most conspicuous. It was spring 
me, and these beautiful flowers were just bursting 
into bloom. I have often seen them highly cultivated 
‘s England, and they certainly produce a most gor- 
eous effect in our greenhouses and at our flower 
shows; but my taste leads me to enjoy the m more 
growing wild and free on the mountain side, 
peeping out from amongst the brushwood or ming 
their glowing colours with other flowers and improy- 
ng themselves by the contrast. 

My progress onwards was at last arrested by a 
seep precipice where the walk ended, and on the 
top of which a summer-house had been erecte . J 
entered the house, and sat down upon one of the 
penches placed there for the visiter. ‘The view which 
[now obtained was one of the grandest I had seen for 
va day,—and reminded me more of the Scottish 


when 





i 
In 





Highlands than of any other scenery. 
towering in majestic grandeur, was the celebrated 
neak of Koo-shan, still 1,000 feet higher, as I have 
wid, than where I stood. Below, 1 looked cown 
upon rugged and rocky ravines, in many pli 











Abov e me, | 


barren, and in others clothed with trees and brush- | 


yood,—but perfectly wild. To afford, as it were, a 
striking contrast to this scenery, my eye next rested 
on the beautiful valley of the Min, in which the 
town of Foo-chow-foo stands. ‘The river was winding 
through it, and had its surface studded with boats 
and junks sailing to and fro and all engaged in active 
business. Its fields were green and were watered 
by numerous canals ; while the background to this 
beautiful picture was hills nearly as high as Koo- 
shan, out from amongst which the river runs and 
where it is lost to the eye. 

There was still another sight to sce, and one 
which is much prized by the Chinese—that is, the 
sunrise from the peak of Koo-shan. Many sleep 
inthe temple, and by torchlight reach the summit 
of the mountain in time to see the rising sun. This, 
however, I did not witness :—but I can easily fancy 
what a striking effect would be produced upon the 
nind of an inland Chinaman in particular when he 
saw for the first time the sun rising apparently out of 


the ocean, Rt. 














OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ox Wednesday last the merchants, bankers, and 
traders of London were assembled in the Mansion 
House, by invitation of the Lord Mayor, to receive a 
deputation from His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
commissioned to take the sense of the metropolis on 


his magnificent project foran Exhibition, in 1851, of 


the Industry ofall Nations, Mr. Henry Cole, as the 
mouthpiece of the deputation, explained and illus- 
trated at once clearly and picturesquely what had 
been done and what it was proposed to do:—and here 
elsewhere the plan met with a hearty welcome and 
avilling co-operation. It seems to be everywhere felt 
and understood that competitions like these are the 
tholesome contests of nations,— while meetings 
like the one proposed are the true Peace Congresses, 
uuting the populations of the world by a common 
interest. Such an assembly as will probably be 
brought together in this metropolis next year but 
me—such a representation of the powers and pro- 
ceses by which society is sustained—the world has 
never before seen. The meeting at the Mansion 
House resulted in the formation of a Committee, 
comprising the leading men by position in the 
ty, to promote the proposal of His Royal 
Highness._It is purposed that a Royal Commis- 
Son shall issue appointing the tribunal by which 
the prizes are to be adjudicated—so as to give 
More importance and dignity to the award. In the 
constitution of this tribunal we believe that the 
Steatest difficulty of the whole matter will be found. 


XUM 





So vast and various is the knowledge which will be 
brought into requisition for the due discharge of its 
duties, and so grave the responsibility in a competi- 
tion of such interest and magnitude, that there will 
probably beas much unwillingness on the part of the 
umpires selected to act as there should be cireum- 
spection and intelligence exercised in the selection. 
Any mistake made in the composition of this com- 
mission will wreck the success of a scheme which 
fairly confounds even the imagination by its magni- 
tude and significance. Nothing but the confidence 
inspired by universal consent as to thé competency 
of the Judges will ensure satisfaction in the verdicts 
where the contending parties are nations. There 
must be no dilettante judges on this commission :— 
the qualification must be nothing less in each case 
than the highest amount of the appropriate know- 
lege. As the foreigner is to compete, so also must 
the foreigner have his due share in the composition 
of the award commission. Decisions to be given in 
the face of Europe must carry with them a European 
faith in the honour, learning, and compass of the 
tribunal. The real powers of the world will be the 
materials of this majestic congress, and the subjects 
between which that tribunal will have to adjudi- 
cate; the mere stars of chivalry—which also 
have their appropriate spheres for shining in—will 
pale in such a presence. — This meeting of 1851 
will be the grandest review that ever Royalty rode 
out to see in Hyde Park. 

We call the attention of those interested vut 
cholera to our report of the Microscopical Society. 
Mr. Busk would seem to have performed the funeral 
obsequies of the cholera fungus. A rigid examina- 
tion has pointed out the sources of the error of the 

sristol observers; and we are yet to look for the 
link that is to connect cholera with external agencies, 
In the mean time, Dr. Brittan and his friends have 
done good service; and important facts in connexion 
with the pathology of this disease have been elicited 
by their observations. — This matter will be a warn- 
ing, nevertheless, to young observers. The use of 
the microscope is not to be learnt in a few weeks. 
A well-trained eye and an educated hand, with a 
sound judgment and large experience, are necessary 
to those who would make observations which can 
be relied on as trustworthy. 

Our obituary of the present week carrics a more 
than usua!!ly heavy burthen. Of Mr. Locker we 
have spoken at some length elsewhere :—and in Dr, 
Coplestone, Bishop of Llandaff and Dean of St 
Paul's, the episcopal bench have lost “a scholar and 
a ripe and good one.” Descended from an old family, 
the late prelate owed his elevation to his own talents. 
At Oxford his success as a writer of Latin verse 
placed him in the Chair of Poetry; and thesubstance 
of the lectures which he delivered from it, published 
under the title of Prelectiones Academica, gained 
him a high reputation for elegant scholarship. His 
‘Three Replics, when Oxford was exposed to the 
unsparing attacks of the Edinburgh Reviewers, being 
regarded by the University as a triumphant defence, 
were rewarded with the Provostship of Oriel,—and 
eventually with the Bishoprick of Llandaff. As a 
divine, Dr. Coplestone will be remembered chiefly by 
his work ‘On Predestination.” He was a member 
and liberal supporter of many of the learned socicties, 
—and formerly one of the Commissioners for the 
Preservation of the Public Records. 

At Offenbach on the Maine died, on the 4th ult., in 
the 75th year of his age, Dr. Carl Ferdinand Becker. 
This distinguished scholar and philologist,whose name 
ranks with those of Jacob Grimm and the late Baron 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, says our contemporary the 
Inquirer, “has been the most active promoter of those 
methods of teaching grammar and of studying lan- 
guages which are now generally received in his own 
country, and are considered by the learned world as 
having a real philosophical basis. His ‘ Organisn 
der Sprache,’ published in 1827, treats of language 
as a part of the organic structure of man, essential 
to his nature and existence, wherever he is not in a 
defective condition. It unfolds the whole theory of | 
language, and explains the principles on which all 
its variationsdepend. His grammars of the German 
language, some of them brief, others more enlarged 
and complete, explain all the rules and changes of 
that language, in accordance with the principles of | 
his ‘Organism.’ Kiuhner ‘and other learned men | 
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have since published grammars of the Greek and 
other tongues, founded on the same views.” 

In France the Arts have sustained a grave loss by 
the death of M. Raphael Urbain Massard, the emi- 
nent historical engraver:—and Mr. Lesur, formerly 
historiographer to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and founder of the Annuaire Historique which bears 
his name, has died at the age of seventy-nine. 

We have received the following from the cor- 
respondent who furnished some interesting facts and 
speculations on the subject of Milton's widow to two 
recent numbers of the Athenaum.— 

** Allow me a few words in reply to your Correspondent 
Mr. Read [see ante, p. 1046). 1 was aware of the existence, 
though not of the alleged date, of Kimber’s funeral sermon. 
I never happened to meet with it; and felt the less 
inducement to make any inquiry after it from the terms 
in which it is spoken of by Mr. Godwin, who says— 
* It is scarcely credible that in this sermon not one word 
occurs that has relation to the deceased, and that it can 
scarcely be known to be a funeral sermon but from its title.’ 

Godwin’s Lives, p. 277). In deciding between the two con- 
flicting dates, I think there can be no question of the pro- 
priety of rejecting, as erroneous, the date assigned to the 
printed sermon, rather than that founded on original docu- 
ments of unquestionable authenticity, which fix the date 
of Mrs. Milton’s death, not merely with moral certainty, 
but by actual legal evidence, as having occurred between the 
22nd of August and the lth of October 1727. 1 would suggest 
a mode of reconciling the conflicting authorities. Mr. G. 
Grey, in a letter to his brother Dr. Zachary Grey, dated 
30th of July 1751, and communicated to Mr. Todd by Mr. 
Nicl here were three Widow Miltons there, 
[at Nantwich] viz. the Poet's widow, my aunt and another: 
the Poet's widow died last summer,’ It is not worth while 











ls, says— 


to discuss the third date thus assigned to her death: but 
the statement that there were three widow Miltons leaves 
room for conjecturing that the will and the sermon relate 
to different persons. That the will is that of the Poet's 


widow may be considered as proved by the fact of its being 
found in company with the releases from Milton's daughters 
and with the other documents which identify her as the indi- 
vidual in question ; but there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that a sermon preached by Mr. Isaac Kimber 
on the funeral of another Mrs. Milton may have been erro- 
neously supposed to refer to the Poet’s widow, and entitled 
accordingly, when edited, thirty years afterwards, by the 
preacher's son.—The information communicated by your 
Correspondent with reference to Samuel Acton gives an 
additional interest to the documents in which his name 
urs. however, singular that he should be described 
in the bond by the addition of ‘ gentleman.’ 

Warrington, Oct. 16, J. F. M.” 

There is, it seems, some hitch still in the machinery 
by which the London sewerage can be taken in 
For the sake of all that is respectable in our 
national character, we trust that no further delay 
will be allowed to take place before the work of 
purification is commenced in earnest. Even the 
most sceptical are now convinced of the poisonous 
condition of the gases collected in the sewers. The 
explosion in the Borough has been foliowed in the 


oe t is, 





| course of a few days by a still graver event within a 


stone’s throw of the royal residence. The pestilent 
vapours which have killed, as with a lightning stroke, 
five men in the Pimlico sewer, were also poisoning, 
more slowly but not less surely, those out of it—For 
a little breathing space, London is now nearly free 
from the pest which feeds most greedily on filth and 
noxious air: but the probability is, that it has only 
gone into quarters for the winter. Now is the time 
to complete our defences. Not aday of the precious 
interval should be wasted in idle punctilio. What- 
ever can be done for the sanitary purification of the 
capital should be done at once. Now, when we 
are released from the paralyzing influence of imme 
diate fear, is the golden time. In the alleys and 
courts of Bermondsey, Saffron Hill, Lambeth, 
Whitechapel, &c. cholera is yet, no doubt, encamped. 
In its entrenchments it may be stormed,—but we 
have no chance against it when it takes the field. 
On the sanitary means to be now adopted will pro- 
bably depend the lives of thousands of persons of all 
ranks in the next year. Much of the responsibility 
will rest on the new Commission: it ought to be 
able to count on the support and sympathy of all 
prudent and forecasting men. # Small jealousies 
should give way in emergencies of such gravity :—and 
let us hope that, all working together to the same 


| end, the distribution of powers may be soon settled 


so as to permit the work to proceed. 

Few things in modern times have been such influ- 
ential agencies as the Omnibus. Their history is one 
of more dignity than shows on the surface. Those 
social conveniences have revolutionized all the chief 
capitals of Europe. Invented in 1827, they ruined 
the elder branch of the Bourbons in 1830. The 
accidental upset of an omnibus suggested the first idea 
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of a a barricade—and for a long time constituted an 
essential part of the structure which changed the 
whole science of revolutions. The overturn of the car- 
riage was converted to the overturn of a monarchy. 

Since that time the omnibus, as we have said, has 
made the tour of Europe.—Among ourselves it is a 
peaceful and health-giving instrument. By its help 
all the world is able to live out of town. Barristers, 
merchants, artists, and men of letters, who formerly 
crowded the narrow courts and passages of Fleet 
Street and Cheapside, live now, by its permission, in 
snug suburban cottages in Norwood, Hampstead, 
Putney, or Blackheath. The Johnsons and Gold- 
smiths of the last age met in close courts and stifling 
taverns for want of the omnibus. It isnot very many 
years since a single coach ran from Hampstead to 
London once a day—the charge eighteen pence! A 
man may now ride from Charing Cross to any part of 
the suburbs of London, at any minute, for a sixth of 
the money. ‘This change in the distribution of the 
inhabitants has tended greatly to raise the value of 
property in the suburbs—and to diminish the rate of 
mortality in London. Wherever a good and cheap 
service of omnibus is established, rents along the road 
goup. Asa consequence which might be expected, 
owners of cottages are beginning to see the wisdom 
of themselves setting up such services where they do 
not already exist. Our attention is called to the sub- 
ject by reading the report of a meeting of owners of 
property—who ended their conference by forming 
themselves into an omnibus company. Civilization 
has had its triumphs of many kinds,—has built pyra- 
mids and armadas, temples and tunnels; but it has 
seldom achieved anything for the comfort and phy- 
sical benefit of mankind to surpass the class of results 
which have been derived from the half-penny steam- 
boat and the penny omnibus. 

A question has arisen in Paisley as to whether 
sermons openly delivered in public are copyright 
property — which will probably come before the 
Courts for decision. The facts of the case are of the 
ordinary kind. A reporter makes notes of a sermon 
and announces it for publication. The preacher enters 
his demurrer; and the intending publisher intimating 
his intention to persist, an interdict has been applied 
for and granted—preventing the issue of the work 
until the legal right shall have been tested. Ques- 
tions of great interest to the reading world hang 
on the issue.—While we are on the subject of copy- 
right, we may say that a correspondent writes—in 
contradiction of our remarks on the subject a week 
or two ago—to say that a foreign reprint of Prescott’s 
Histories was taken from him at the Custom House 
on the plea of Mr. Bentley’s having a beneficial in- 
terest in those works,—and that Mr. Bentley refused, 
on application, to give him permission for their intro- 
duction. In the first place, we will inform our corre- 
spondent that such a course is now known to be illegal. 
Mr. Bentley has no authority to prevent the entrance 
of pirated American publications into this country. 
But we must also inform our correspondent that we 
think it a great defect in our laws and a great hard- 
ship upon Mr. Bentley that he has not. Mr. Bentley 
has paid money for a right—and should have the 
power to maintain it. With respect to Mr. Bentley’s 
refusal to give the importer a permit—under the im- 
pression that he had a title which he could make 
good as against piracy—we really must inform our 
correspondent that our surprise is only as to how he 
found courage to ask it. The request is about as 
modest as if he had politely solicited Mr. Bentley to 


Société Géographique, by M. Bodichon, for sending 
an expedition from Algeria toa place often talked 
of, but little known—Timbuctoo. It is proposed, 
he says, that the Expedition shall be on a grand 
scale, headed by men of eminence in different 
branches of science and commerce,—and be de- 
fended by 800 well- armed Europeans and between 
300 and 400 Africans, It is recommended that it 
should proceed by Gardia, a town of the tribe of the 
Beni-Mzab, about fifteen days’ journey from Algiers, 
and then to Metlili, El Golea, In’ Salab, Agabli, 
Mabrouk, and finally Timbuctoo., 

The same authority mentions that a mass of the 
private correspondence of Calvin has recently been 
discovered in one of the public libraries in France: — 
and that the Minister of Public Instruction has 


supplied the necessary funds for preparing it for 
publication. “The name of the great religious 
reformer,” he says, “ would in itself suffice to give 


the letters a hi gh literary and historical value; but it 
is said that they are really of intrinsic importance, 
and throw great and novel light on the events in 
which he played a part. 

The activity of the friends of “ order” in Germany 
is curiously directed. Last year we had continually 
to report the ascendancy of science and letters in 
the national councils; but as soon as the first force 
of the revolution was spent, there came a change. 
As the re-action gathers strength, these elements of | 
highest hope and promise in the social state begin, in 
no equivocal manner, to be harried and hunted down. 
The spirit of despotism seems resolved to walk its 
way and do its work in intellectual darkness for the 
future. The evidence of this resolution comes to us in 
many shapesand from many quarters,—some porten- 
tous, some absurd, but all mournful, “ the saddest 
when they make us smile.” Enlightened Prussia 
and paternal Austria, differing in other things, shake 
hands cordially on this point. Herr Diesterweg has 
been publicly outraged. Prof. Kinkel is wearing 
the felon garb and set to perform a felon’s task in 
the gaol of Naugard. The Handwerkers’ Verein 
is, as we have said, dispersed by force. Everywhere 
education and the men who seek—or have sought— 











to promote it are either secretly discountenanced 
or openly persecuted. Austria has its Brandenburgh 


in the Tyrol. One of the most amusing instances 
of the way in which the war on free thought is con- 
ducted by the friends of the courts comes to us from 
the land of Hofer. There is in Innsbriick a journal 
called the Gazette,—which, it seems, in the midst of 
many backslidings, refuses to adopt a courtly tone. 
The Obscurantists have in vain launched the thunders 
of the Church against it—and its readers. At length, 
they 
Austrian kreutzers 





oO 
they have hit upon a more original expedient; 
have offered a reward of twenty 
—considerably more than the price of the paper—for 


every torn copy of the obnoxious print! Of course, 
the peasants buy the paper, read it,—and then tear it 
for the handsome profit which it brings in that con- 
dition. We see no limit to the probabl e circulation 
| of a paper so patronized. ‘The measure has its 
beneficent side :—it provides a new and lucrative in- 
dustry for the poorer people. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOW EXHIBITING, 
VALLEY of ROSENLAUI, Bernese Oberland, with the eft 
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of a Storm in the ees and the INVTERIOR of the CHU Ré HL 
of SANTA CROCH, FLORENCE, with all the gra 
Light and Shade, from No mday to Midnight.—N. B. 
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present him with an English copy of the books. 

The papers mention that a curious challenge has 
been sent, through Mr. Charles Greville, to the 
English turf, on the part of the Pacha of Egypt,— 
and by Mr. Greville communicated to the Jockey 
Club. “Mr. Murray states,” says Mr. Greville, 
“that his Highness the Pacha is convinced that his 
Arab horses are superior to our English race horses 
over a length of ground, and he proposes to test 
their relative merits by a match to be run in Egypt; 
the distance to be ten miles,—the stake 10,0002, 
which he thinks, if desired, might be increased to 
15,0007. No limitation as to age or weight. 
concludes by saying, that if there is a disposition 
here to make the match, he will proceed to adjust 
the preliminaries.” 


The Paris correspondent of the Literary Gazette | 
submitted to the | 


states that a scheme has been 
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SOCIETIES 


MicroscoricaL.—Oct. 17.—G. Busk, Esq., Pre- 
| sident, in the chair.— The President made a commu- 
nication to the Society on the recent announcement 
of the discovery of fungi as a cause of cholera. He 
stated that, from his. position as surgeon to the 
Dreadnought, he had, unfortunately, had very ex- 
tended opportunities of examining the bodies of 
| those who had died of cholera. In making remarks 
| on the theory recently announced, he should confine 
his attention to the published papers and drawings 
of Drs, Brittan, William Budd, and J. Swayne. In 








these drawings, bodies supposed to be fungi, fro 

air and water of cholera districts and from the 
tents of the bowels of cholera patients, were ~ oe 
sented. With regard to the whole of the a 
seen in the air and water, and to a great pro ee 
of the bodies found under the other cl me. mre 
they were too indefinite and varied in hens — 
ance and characters to be for one moment Rt 
to the same species. The | large bodies found in ~~ 
matters passed from the system were most constant, 
and after a careful examination of specimens fp t; 
Drs. Brittan and Swayne with their dra a 











with specimens procured by himself te 
they were of the following nature :—1st, A try 
fungus, very rarely seen; being a species of U rede, 
and identical with that found in bread affected wi ith 
smut. This fungus is very common in bread; —- 


as it is not easily digested, its presence i readily 
accounted for.—2nd. Bodies of less size than the 
last, but under high magnifying power and d 
illumination looking g very much like ther 
sisting of sma!l particles of the inner membrane of 
the grain of wheat. These bodies m ay be easily 
seen in the coarser kinds of bread; and drawings 
were exhibited giving their character before bei ng 
taken into the body »—Which corresponded preci ely 
with the specimens obtained from cholera patients, 
The presence of these bodies was also to be aecoun ted 
fi a iel Bodies of lighter colo ur and more delicate, 
These were found to agree precisely with graing of 
starch from wheaten flour :—and drawings of both 
were exhibited. rom these observations, Mr. Busk 
vas led to conclude that the fungus theory derived 
little or no support from the facts brought forward 
by the microscopists of Bristol :—although he did 
not deny that subsequent investigation might lead 
to the discovery of something which had hitherto 
eluded observation. 
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Fixe-Artr Gossir. — The Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey, an apartment of noble pro- 
portions, was appropriated soon after the Refor. 
mation as a depository for the Records of the 
Treasury,—though the exact period at which they 
were transferred thither is not’ known. The roof 
of this chamber was taken down by Sir Chris 
topher Wren, who found that it was in imminent 
danger of falling in; but the slender-clustered shaft 
from which it sprang stil] remains. The internal 
decorations of the Chapter House, of which con- 
siderable remains yet exist in sculpture and painting, 
are almost entirely hidden by hu ze wooden presses 
fixed against the walls throughout the entire height 
of the building. It is much to be desire »d that this 
fine edifice were restored,—or its unsightly fittings 
removed. This, we suppose, cannot be done until 
the General Record Office, talked of for many years, 
shall he erected. However, we are glad to hear that 
Mr. Scott, the architect to the Abbey, has recently 
made a careful examination of some parts of the 
room, and that he has been enabled to make uut 
with some precision the beautiful details of the 
grand entrance from the cloisters. We hope Mr 
Scott may publish the result of his survey, It has 
always appeared strange to us that while the various 
archieok gical works of the day have discussed the 
patterns and probable arran pomnont of the decorative 
tile pavements of the Middle Ages, none of them 
should have devoted the least attention to the fin 
pavement of this Chapter — .—which is neatly 
pertect, though much worn i 1 parts, and exhi ibits a 
consistent plan. We believe, amine only of the 
patterns have been publ ished by Messrs. Savage & 
Cottingham. 

The Panorama of the Nile, from the sketches a 
Mr. Bonomi, which was recent! y exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hail, has, we underst tand, been taken by 
Mr. Gliddon, the popular lecturer on Egypiiat 
archeology, to the United States:—where it will be 
employed to illustrate his discourses. 

The Journal des Débats mentions the discovery it 
the Sainte Chapelle of a curious painting, on a go# 
ground, of the date of the thirteenth century. 
Executed on the bare and unprepared wall, ths 
painting, in which have been used the most se onsitive 
and fleeting colours—such as the lakes—has neve 
theless retained all its freshness: and what make 
this more remarkable is, that its place is in the low 
chapel, on a wall covered with continual moistutt- 
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that it was covered with three layers of 

which had to be removed by the aid of water. 
gag piect is, the Annunciation :—the Angel pre- 
Sr wiiy-stem to the Virgin, who holds a book in 
oe ” In a medallion over it, the Virgin is seen 
pe es infant Jesus on her knees,—two angels 
_— » incense. “It is difficult,” says the Journal 
perces “to detect the manner of painting which 
~ — been employed; for oil alone would seem 
¥ le of resisting under such conditions — yet 
that a picture dating in the thirteenth 
entury cam have been executed by a process so 
commonly attributed to Jean of Bruges? It is true 
that the Monk Theophilus and Cennino Cennini, 
guthors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, both 
indicate positively the method of painting in oil on 
galls."—The Minister of Public Works, adds the 
has commissioned the learned chemist, M. 
to make an analysis of the colours and pro- 
employed in the production 





—_— 
and further, 


how conceive 


Journal, 
Dumas, 
cesses Which have been 
of this curious work. : - 
Our readers know how in many of the Continental 
ations there has sprung up, and is spreading, a desire 
on the part of the seve ral towns and cities to illustrate 
themselves by monumental honours to the memory 
of such great men as they have respectively produced. 
It would seem that the little town of Chimay, in 
Belgium, having no growth of the kind to show from 
its own soil, has been obliged to borrow a hero for 
the purpose from a neighbouring country. The good 
yple of that community have been inaugurating 
astatue of the old Chronicler of Valenciennes, Frois 
grt:—their particular title to take a part in his 
commemoration being that “they keep his dust in” 
Chimay, “ where he died.” The statue is from the 
chisel of M. Jacquet, a Belgian sculptor. Froissart is 
represented in a standing position, in his garb ofa 
chanoine of the period,—carrying under his right arm 
the book of his Chronicles. Prince Joseph of Chimay 
isthe promoter and principal patron of the work. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NRY NICHOLLS’S DRAMATIC READINGS 
SPERE every MONDAY EVENING, at Bracrovy 
— Monday next. Oct. 22, King Lear; Oct 

To be followed by As You Like It, Rome nd Juliet, 
VIIL, Much Ado About Nothing, &c. &c.—Admission, ls. ; 
Beserved Seats,28. C 2 at Eight. 
ts* Communications respecting Private Readings and Elocu- 
timary Exercises to be addressed, 16, Howard-street, Strand. 
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MUSIC AT YORK. 

Ix these days of Continental turmoil and exhaustion 
it may not be amiss to cast a glance or two towards 
our own provinces, with an eye to what is there being 
done in the cultivation of music. In these, as in 
other fields of research, the discords and discrepan- 
tes which the passing visitor is required to accept 
and to reconcile are numerous and perplexing. Who, 
for instance, after all that we have read in the 
Musical Times and other publications concerning 
the increase and prosperity of provincial Choral 
seieties, &c. Kc.,.—-could have expected to hear in 
the stately cathedral city of York the complaint of 
“no music’? —and what is more, to be told of more 






C 
than one establishment in neighbouring manufac- 
turing towns, were formerly Handel's and Haydn's 
choruses were sung by heart and Spohr’s and Beet- 
hoven’s were studied, expiring for want of patron- 


age and cooperation? Yet this have we heard: 
and much as is laid to the charge of the railways, by 
persons who, after the fashion of Dickens's Mrs. 
Fielding, find it very convenient to have an “ indigo 
trade” by way of scapegoat—we cannot think that 
“the railways have done it all.” In part, it seems 
probable that interest has for the time been ex- 
hausted by showy exhibitions. It would be vex- 
atious should easy ingress to and egress from 

ndon of modern times operate disadvantageously 
o taste and culture in the provinces: and so far 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





a this goes we may well question the benefit of 


railways, Yet the Concerts of autumn tourists seem 
beginning to pall—if we are to judge from one which 
we chanced to attend in the neighbourhood of the 
inster. At this, Madame Sontag was singing to 
tmpty benches: in despite of her perfect and 
“inating execution—in despite of the attraction 
of her velvet-bound album with its embroidered 
Coronet on the cover—in despite of preliminary 
nd-bills in the shop windows, containing a 
Cento of panegyrics culled from the London news- 
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papers. The Countess is to be acquitted of more than 
passive acquiescence in such vulgarities,—since she 
travels at the willand pleasure of her manager, to whom 
the gilt book aforesaid is a valuable property—if it 
but bring home its harvest of half-guineas. This 
should be stated, since the Lady has been accused of 
rapacity on her own part for having demanded no 
less a sum than was claimed for Mdlle. Lind—even 
3002. for a single concert. While it is impossible to 
regulate prices by edict, it is our duty to point out 
the inevitable injury done to Art by such exactions, 
Verily, Music is likely to pay dear—and audiences 
more dearly still—for having possessed a “ Swedish 
nightingale” if her scale is henceforth to be the 
model scale of cantatrici. The day of these ambu- 
lant pianoforte concerts was already on the wane, 
and these preposterous claims made by—or for— 
singers will accelerate the coming on of a star-less 
night. Ere we have done with the York Concerts, 
let us say, that the Festival Concert Room—a suffi- 
ciently spacious hall—is, simply, the very worst 
room for sound which we recollect to have entered. 
The resonance is almost intolerable. Nor does the 
eye benefit by robbery of the ear:—there being no 
extraordinary elegance of appearance to compensate 
for the unfitness of the room for musical purposes. 
If performance kept pace with place, there should 
be in the Minster a Protestant service after its kind 
as peerless as the orchestral mass which the pilgrim 
hears in the Cathedral of Cologne. The York organ, 
some years ago an object of angry controversy and 
litigation, is hardly what an organ so loudly talked 
about should be. With a tolerably distinct idea of 
the organs of Haerlem, Fribourg, Amsterdam, 
Dresden, and Birmingham present to us while hear- 


the Properzia Rossis and Corinnas who have adorned 
other arts. We are acquainted with no effort of 
like origin, having such high merit. The division of 
the text is happy; and one or two of the movements 
show as much freedom of conception as felicity of 
execution :—in particular the chorus. “But O! 


how altered was her sprightlier tone,”— which is 


| the company with which 8 


ing it—the tones seemed to us thicker and less bril- | 


liant than theirs, and possessing no compensating 
sweetness. Great power undoubtedly there is, but 
some dulness also, for which the locality can be in 
no wise to blame: since it would be hardly possible 
to deprive any strong musical sound of picturesque 
beauty with such accessories of aisle and nave and 
vault and airily-lofty tower as are here. Much is 
said of a certain tuba mirabilis recently added to the 


| solo stops; but were this equal in curiosity and _per- 


fection to Mooser’s famous vox humana, it would be 
no compensation for want of beauty and proportion 
in the staple portion of the instrument,—while the 
tabernacie in which it dwells is an eyesore, as almost 
entirely blocking out the view of the east window 
from the nave. The money, let us whisper, would 
have been more musically spent if it had been 
devoted to the improvement of the choir,— which 
is numerically meagre, and apparently but indiffer- 
ently disciplined.—A last word concerning the instru 
ment. Organ architecture, as regards appearance, 
becomes of some consequence when it is to form a 
feature in the Minster of York. The case of the 
organ is perhaps too minutely rich; but it corre- 
sponds well with the new stalls in the choir, and 
might, but for the excrescence complained of, pre- 
sent a grand appearance, were it not for the black- 
ened metal of the pipes, which gives to the whole 
a shabby funereal aspect. The singing, so far as we 
are able to judge, is defective, feeble, and slovenly. 
It was disheartening, too, to find the Appendix to 
the Anthem-book, opened by Mason’s well-known 
elegant preface, crammed with arrangements—even 
though the composers “ arranged” be Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, &c. &c. Their Oratorios and Masses are 
not Protestant service-music,—as we have a hundred 
times pointed out; and our cathedral libraries are 
not so poor as to need such reinforcements,—the rage 
for which began with pleasure in the newly revealed 
treasures of German instrumental music. 

The blind pupils of the Wilberforce Institution at 
York sing peculiarly well:—though possibly there 
must be something at once melancholy and monoto- 
nous in their execution of vocal music which no 
magic could utterly take away. It was a gratifica- 
tion through their means to make acquaintance with 
Collins’s ‘Ode on the Passions,’ composed for their 
especial use by Miss Laura Barker,—the lady with 
whose remarkable musical powers the readers of 
the Atheneum are already acquainted. This Ode 
has increased our respect for Miss Barker,—and 
our conviction that 
a step further, may 





of having produced no female composer to match | imitation amongst the Irish “ sympathizers. 


her writing, if it be pursued only | 
remove from her sex the reproach | 


wrought up to ‘Joy’s ecstatic trial’ with unflagging 
animation. We cannot but think, as a whole, the 
work far more masterly than Dr. Cooke's elaborate 
and imitative setting of the well-known lyric: and 
that its writer of herself does sufficient credit to her 
native county to redeem it from the charge of there 
being “no music” in York. 


Mvsicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—The new Music 
Hall in Long Acre has been brought a step nearer 
to completion by the opening of the class-rooms for 
Mr. Hullah’s pupils. ‘This took place on Wednes- 
day week, the 11th. 

It appears that the Wednesday Concerts are this 
year not to have the assistance of Mr. Sims Reeves. 
In the wisdom of his secession we cordially concur; 
trusting that it augurs a return to those sounder 
and more select musical studies and occupations 
which alone are wanting to place him at the point 
where we desire to see him.—Mr. Macfarren’s new 
opera, we believe, will be produced at the Princess's 
Theatre next week; in this Madame Macfarren will 
make her first appearance on the stage.—* Solomon’ 
is the oratorio selected by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society for their first performance in November, 

The French papers are now beginning to announce 
ignor Ronconi, it is said, 
will open the Italian Opera House at Paris on the 
Ist of November. Among the ladies are, Madame 


| Persianiand Mdlle. Angri; also (so far as we can ven- 


| —consisting solely of Signori 


ture by divination to correct a mis-spelling) Madame 
Nini Barbieri. The show of tenors is not very rich, 
Mariani and Flavio... 
ian journals to be just 











M. Berlioz is said by the Par 


| finishing a new sacred composition on a grand scale, 


We have more than noticed M. Liszt's 
rumoured determination enter the 
domain of musical composition. It appears that, 
during the recent celebration at Weimar in honour 
of Goethe he produced some of the first-fruits of his 
labour and retirement,—the most prominent among 
these being an overture to ‘ Torquato ‘Tasso,’ a part- 
song, and a chorus of angels from the second Part of 
* Faust.’ Mention is made also of a couple of new 
Pianoforte Concertos, in which great novelty of form 
has been attempted._We should ere long be hear- 
ing of the completion of his ‘ Sardanapalus.’ 

The Daily News announces with some circum- 
stance—almost too much, it may be submitted—the 
recent discovery of an authentic portrait of Mozart : 
a treasure which, as every fanatico knows, has long 
been a desideratum. The circumstances of its parent. 
ageare said to be these :—It waspainted by Tischbein, 
the well-known artist, during the long stay of 
Mozart at Mannheim, and was sold “along with the 
effects of a musician, the late M. Stutzl, who was 
court violinist to the last Elector of Mayence 
Erthal.”” Further, its likeness has been authenticated 
by a certain Vicar Arentz, of Mayence,—* who was 
very intimate with Mozart,” and who remembered 
“that he looked just like that when he played before 
our Elector.” Be these things as they may, the por- 
trait has fallen into the hands of Herr André, of 
Frankfort :—and a grand Musical Festival is to be 
given on the 22nd in honour of its discovery. 

On Monday evening Mr. Vandenhoff gave the first 
of a series of dramatic readings at the Marylebone 
Institution. The subject selected was, ‘ Hamlet,’—of 
which he read and recited nearly the whole of the first 
three acts, to the apparent satisfaction of a large au- 
dience. Mr. Vandenhoff possesses a good voice for 
lecture-room declamation ; and his elocution is chaste 
and impressive. Some of his readings were novel, and 
indicated a careful study of the Shakspearian writings, 
His rendering of the scene in which Horatio and 
Marcellus relate the walking of the Ghost on the 
ramparts was especially noticeable for the new 
meaning which the reader brought out of his text. 

An American correspondent of the Daily News 
mentions that the example of “ the Bowery boys” 
in coercion of Mr. Macready has had its paltry little 
* Accord- 
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ing to his account, these irascible gentry have taken 
umbrage at Mr. Hudson, the comedian, for being too 
much or too little something or other (since the terms 
of his offence are hard to state more clearly). Not 
so the form and pressure of their indignation; which 
has compelled him, it is said, to mitigate the liveli- 
ness of his performances. Really, actors seem to be 
nowhere compelled to be so submissively the servants 
—may it not be said s/aves?—of the public as in 
the land of promised liberty. Following the above lead 
—were Pischek to visit * the States,” we might hear 
of his being compelled to sing the Hecker-lied by some 
German colony of Harmonists who stormed the 
theatre. 








MISCELLANEA 


The Koh-ee-Noor Diamond.—It is already known | 


to the public that this large diamond, which was 
lately in the treasury of Maharajah Duleep Singh, 
is about to be despatched to England, as a present to 





| “ Finner,’’ measuring no less than fifty-eight feet in 
length and thirty in girth. 


the Queen. It is believed that this diamond belonged | 


to the Pandus; but Tavernier says, that it was dug 
out of the mine of Koloor,—which is about four days’ 

1 the Nizam’s 
territories, on the bank of the Godavery. It was 
presented to Shah Jehan by Meer Jumla,—who was 
at first the Commander-in-chief of the King of Gol- 
conda’s army, and afterwards of that of Aurungzcbe. 
The mine of Koloor was discovered not more than 
a hundred years before the time of Shah Jehan. A 
Zumeendar had found a diamond when he was pre- 
paring the ground for sowing melons, and this led to 
the discovery of the mine. The Koh-ee-Noor is 
319 ruttees in weight,—and its value was estimated 
in the time of Shah Jehan at 7,816,525 rs. Shah 
Jehan applied it to adorn the famous peacock throne 
which was taken by Nadir Shah to Persia, whence 
the diamond was brought back to Afghanistan by 
Amed Shah, Dooranee. It remained in the pos 
sion of his successors until Maharajah Runjeet Singh 
obliged Shah Shoojah to deliver it up to him. The 
Shah, at the demand, had told him that the diamond 
was mortgaged to some banker in Kandahar; but 
the shrewdness of the Maharajah did not accept this 
excuse. He planted guards around the residence of 
the Shah, and ordered them to suffer no person to 
pass without a previous search, and Bhe Ram Singh 
was deputed to bring the diamond. The Shah pro- 
tested in the strongest terms against this treatment; 
and called upon Runjeet to reflect upon the dis- 
credit he was entailing upon himself in the estima- 
tion of neighbouring princes, in ordering restraint 
upon the person and family of a royal stranger who 
had cast themselves in distress on his protection and 
honour. The Bhe represented that his master had 
resolyed to obtain the stone, careless alike of the 
means or the consequences,—and he was now about 
to execute the least agreeable part of his instructions, 
and to prohibit the ingress of food to the Shah and 
his whole family. The fallen prince, his begums 
and children, fasted for two days :—and being unable 
to shake their firmness, Runjeet contrived another 
machination. He intercepted some letters alleged 
to have been addressed by Shah Shoojah to the 
Vuzeer Futteh Khan and other Dooranee nobles, 
descriptive of his sufferings and seeking deliverance. 
It was at the time generally believed that the scraps 
were forged; but Runjeet directed immediately two 
companies of Sikhs to guard the Shah,—and threats 
were made of sending him to the fortress of Go- 
vindghurh. The unfortunate prince, wearied and 
harassed by confinement, and separated from his 
family, at length consented to relinquish the diamond. 
On the Ist of June, Runjeet, with a few attendants, 
waited on the humble monarch; but the dignity and 
self-possession which sat on the fine countenance of 
the Shah impressed them all with awe. For almost 
an hour a solemn silence was kept :—when Runjeet 
getting impatient, directed one of his attendants, in 
a low tone of voice, to remind the Shah of the pur- 
port of his visit. No answer was returned. At 
length the fallen monarch spoke with his eyes to an 
attendant eunuch ; who, making his obedience, re- 
tired, and soon after re-appeared with a small roll, 
which he softly put down equi-distant between the 
king and Runjeet. A pause ensued. Bhuwaneedas 
at length, by order of Runjeet, lifted up and un- 
folded the packet, The diamond was exhibited, 
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and Runjeet and his followers retired with it.—Delhi | 
Gazette. | 
Post Office Regulations. —ANow me through your widely cir- 
culated pages to give publicity toa fact not generally known, 
with regard to the transmission of Books, Magazines, &c., | 
by the new lost Office regulations,—namely, that unless the 
rule requiring the pre-payment of them, by postage stamps | 
only, be strictly complied with, the ‘person receiving them 
will be obliged to pay double or treble the amount already | 
paid. This is in many cases omitted by persons sending, as | 
most clerks or postmasters (through either design or igno- 
rance) inform you that marking the sum paid is quite sut- 
ficient. As there are many who suffer through ignoranc 
of this simple fact, your giving it a space will be a boon to 
the literary public. am, &c. G, 
Capture of a Whale in the Thames.—In the course | 
of Tuesday, some labourers who were at work in the 
. aa . ° ° | 
village of Grays, Essex, succeeded in capturing a | 
full grown whale, which they discovered fast ashore | 
on the Black Shelf,—a shoal running abreast of the | 
village. Upon examination, it was found to be a 
fine specimen of the species of whale termed the 














f A screen being placed 
round the carcase, the captors are in a fair way of 
making a handsome sum by the exhibition of the 
monster.— Daily Papers. 

The New Coal Exchange.—The desiccated floor of | 
the London Coal Exchange consists of upwards of | 
vieces of wood, of various kinds and qualities. 

great feature of the affair is, that the whole of 
these pieces were only a few months since either in 
the tree in the growing state or cut from wet logs, 
and were prepared for use in the course of a few days | 
by this method of seasoning. The names of the 
woods thus introduced are black ebony, blac! 








| 





k oak, 
common and red English oak, wainscot, white holly, | 
mahogany, American elm, red and white walnut 
(French and English), and mulberry. It is men- 
tioned as a proof of the rapidity of this mode of 
seasoning, that the black oak is part of an old tree 
which was discovered and removed from the bed of 
the Tyne river about the latter end of last year. The | 
mulberry wood, introduced as the’ blade of the dag- 
ger in the City shield, is no less than a piece of a tree 
which was planted by Peter the Great, when working 
in this country as a shipwright. The patentees state 
that no one piece of the 4,000 occupied more than | 
10 or 12 days in seasoning.—The Builder. 
Electric Telegraphs.—You are aware that with regard to | 
he application of the electric telegraph, there have been 
disputes as to priority of invention on the part of the dis- 
ecoverers. Under these circumstances, I conceive that the 
following interesting statement taken from Arthur Young’s 
* Travels in France,’ published in 1792, will be read by those 
to whom it is new with some surprise. This author records 
that he spent the evening of the 16th of September, 1787, in 
the company of a M. Lomond,—whom he describes as being | 
a very ingenious and inventive mechanic, who had made 
improvements in machinery for spinning cotton. He then | 
proceeds :—*‘ In electricity he has made a remarkable dis- 
covery. You write two or three words on a paper; he 
takes it with him into a room, and turns a machine inclosed 
in a cylindrical case, at the top of which is an electrometer, 
a small fine pith ball; a wire connects with a similar cy- 
linder and electrometer in a distant apartment, and his | 
wife, by remarking the corresponding motions of the ball, 
writes down the words they indicate, — from which it 
appears he has formed an alphabet of motions. As the 
length of thi > makes no difference in the effect, a cor- 
respondence might be carried on at any distance,—within 
and without a besieged town, for instance; or, for a pur- 
pose much more worthy and a thousand times more harm- 
less, between two lovers prohibited or prevented from any 
better connexion. Whatever the use may be, the invention 
is beautiful."— Young adds, that M. Lomond “has made 
many other curious machines, all the entire work of his 
own hands. Mechanical invention seems to be in him a 
natural propensity.” Iam, &c, 
Somerset House, Oct. 17. Cc. R. WELD. 
A Boat for a Bridge.—A paragraph has gone 
the circuit of the press, announcing the intended 
erection of a bridge over the ornamental water in 
St. James’s Park. We have made inquiry, and | 
have ascertained that there is no foundation what- | 
ever for the statement. The want of a direct com- | 
munication between the northern and the southern 
parts of Westminster has long been a subject of com- 
plaint; and it has at length been decided to place 
a boat on the water at a point near the St. James's 
and the Queen Square entrances to the enclosure, 
by which foot passengers will be enabled, with the | 
aid of an experienced waterman, to pass from the one 
side to the other at all times of the day.— Observer. 
The Exhibition of Berlin Manufactured Articles, 
which has just closed, after being open about two | 
months, produced to the committee a total sum of | 
11,000 dollars :—which at 5 groschen (sixpence) per | 
person for entry, shows that the Exhibition was 
¢ ‘ 
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attended by 66,000 visitors. After paying rent ana 
expenses of attendance, the Polytechnic Society and 
clear a large sum for the benefit of the ination > 
—the object of which is to encourage and — 
mechanics and their families.— Manchest, . a 
: Important MS.—In a previous number of n 
journal we gave a description of a MS. of our a 
commentator Rashi (ws), replete with devistion 
from all our printed editions. Like all other roa 
of Jewish literature, however, it was not sumone 
by one of our Jewish brethren or institutions, ~ 
by the curators of the Bodleian Library, Oxford’ be 
were anxious to secure this valuable relic We 
should have rather wished to sce it in the Beth 
Hamedrash (the Jewish college) of London, Al] that 
we can hope for now is, that Messrs, Edelman . 
Dukes, who are ransacking the rich stores of the 
Oxford library, may be enabled to communicate to 
the Jewish public the result of their researches in 


lan and 


| exploring the mines of Jewish learning which the 


wealthy Jews have allowed to be, as it were, estranged 
from themselves, and concealed in a spot where 
until within the last year hardly a Jew had pitched 


| his tent.—Jewish Chronicle. 


Commi unis m Defined.—* The other day,” says the 
Constitutionnel, *. workman was declaiming in the 
midst of a group against Communism. One of the 
group says, ‘ you talk against Communism, and you 
do not even know what it is.’ The workman said 
nothing in reply at first; but taking off his blouse he 
tore it into fragments, and, after giving a portion to 
each of the persons present, he said :—* Communism 
my friends, has for its object to make of what may 
be very useful to one person a collection of morsels 
which are useful to nobody.’ ” 

Australian Geography.—The marked ignorance of 
Australian geography displayed in some of the most 
largely-circulated journals and periodicals of the 
British empire is not a little surprising; and, in 
many instances, may be attributable to insignif- 
cant territorial designations, originally adopted with 
characteristic carelessness, and retained with con- 
summate bad taste. The vast colonies founded in 
Australasia by colonisers from the parent state ars 
striking examples of geographical absurdity. Be- 
ginning with the elder colony—New South Wales, 
—what can be more absurd than continuing to call 
an immense extent of eastern and south-eastern 





or 
territory after a fractional part of a small princi- 
pality ? Then, there is the * island of Van Diemen’s 
Land;” what a pity it is not officially as well as 
conventionally known by the equally proper and 
much more euphonious appellation, “ Tasmania”! 
The New Zealand group, with its territorial divi- 
sions and provincial nomenclature, may be said 
to present the greatest absurdities of the class 
we wish to reprehend. Of emigrants to Wester 
Australia it used to be said, “ they are gone to the 
Swan;” and the nominal locality of a picturesque 
but unimportant river is still commonly enou 
applied to an immense western and south-west 
territory. The metropolis of the vast Port Phillip 
district is more southerly than our own, and it is 
therefore not surprising that it should be included in 
their sanguine aspirations for South Australia by 
those who have only gathered imperfect and jumbled 
information respecting the Great South Land. Again, 
there is the immense north-eastern territory which 
Dr. Lang has chosen to call Cook’s Land, but which 
hitherto has only been spoken of in general under 
such an insignificant designation as * Moreton Bay.” 
Amongst numerous suggestions of more appropriate 
territorial designations, we have heard it proposed 
to apply to the whole province of Western Australia 
the elegant term of Australind, or Austral-Ind, by 
which a small portion only is at present known; to 
call the province of South Australia, Australia Regi- 
narum; and to retain for the important district of 
Port Phillip the title of Australia Felix, rightfully 
conferred by Sir Thomas Mitchell, and confirmed by 
other able explorers. It has been proposed to sub 
stitute for “ New South Wales” the more appropriate 
designation Australia Georgium.— Adelaide Observer. 














To CorresronpENts.—T.—L.—J. H.—H. N.—A Constant 
Reader—received. R . 
Rev. G. C. S.—If our correspondent will turn to p. 4 
ante, he will see that he has been anticipated. 
W. M. T.—It is a rule with the Atheneum, departed fren 
only under very special circumstances, not to publis! 
translated poetry. 
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demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
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form. 
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youd ini soth year of age may attain the same object, by 
4 ma 1? os per cent. per month. re ena 
payment jould die beiore Ist January next, it is clear he wi 
ifeither S¥ovourable investment of his premium. If hesurvive, 
pave made a rifle, have made secure the gross sum which the 

pe vill, for ety would then pay, under a small discount. 
Suitable ore wed to Gone e Farnren, Esq.. Resident Director, 


Cornhill, London, giving Cate and amount 
vy, with the present age of the life assure 
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TT ALIFE ASSU URANCE COMPAN ry, 
j “ero William-street, City. Established 1838, 
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Jes Baldwin. Esq. James Law Jones, Esq. 
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¥. K. Jameson, Esq. Esq. 
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oP, ; Wm. Hawes, Esq.; E. Greenaway, Esq. ; 
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Barnard, Barnard & Dimsdale ; o mmmercial Bank of 


Messrs. ng Corpany. 


London ; London and MD vunty 


. F.R.S. 











wi—RK 
‘Standing ounse s 
Solicitor—J, Curtis, Esq. 


ness of this © ompany embraces every description of risk 














a ith Life Assurance. The Premium moderate, and 
nay be paid quarterly, half- yearly, or otherwise ; a portion may 
naain on credit. Parties going to the East or W est Indies, &c. 

gasured at very moderate rates. Residence in Canada, Aus- 
ina, and many other Li ces, allowed without extra charge. 





dvances are made toa on undoubted personal and other 
—y Attention is requested to the detailed P. 


the Company. 


VFITRE ¢ 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. — 


}ENERAL LIFE 
\ ASSOCL/ . ION, 2 3, hs all Mall, Lond oe 
Chairman—Re ORGE POCOC L.B. 
Deputy-Chairman—Hon. Ric HAKD EDW ARD HOWARD. 
And Ten other Directors. 
ium consistent with safety. 
nee before the Board dispensed with. 








Lowest rates of pre’ 
simitted, and appea 
piliey disputed unless obt 
a life only one-ha a the 

rmainder can stand as 
pleasure. This is the only office affor 
qmbined with such low rates of premiun 
D 
dimates. Policies in the ha 
mall extra premium, can 
ritiated by any act of t i 

ae ading policies 8 s 
Endowments for Children ag = usually favourable terms. 

Extracts from Tables for whole Term of Life. 





a debt on the policy, or be paid off at 
ing so great an advantage, 








hird party, 


ands of at 
Y absolute, 








debt. 
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Age in all cases 
No 
ained by fraud. On p< olicies for the whole 
premium required need be paid, the 


Lapsed policies revived 
one year without fine, and very moderate rates for unhealthy 
by payment of a 
so as not to be 
most important matter to 
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THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE J 
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an d 10th Vic. cap. 1. 
Gapital, One Million. 
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dial Acts of Parliame mt, 3 

King William-street, London. 
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rles Hin aes y 
Thor nas Pip 

a Thomas B. Eioest, Esq. 

Vv M.P. 


, Esa. MP. 


















ers, 
i chard Hollier: 1 | Edward Wilson, 
Auditors. 
Joseph Dawson, Esq. Wm. ag jun. Esq. George Me sq. 
Serdary—Thos, Price, Esq. L.L.D. Actuary “David Oughton, Esq 








In the LIFE DEPARKTMEN business 

life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, 

transacted on the most liberal terms. 
In the FIRE DEPART MENT—Houses, furniture, Stock 
tnde, mills, merchandise, shipping in docks, and r 

descriptions, insured at moderate rates, and no charge made for 
pilicies transferred from other offices 


[— All 











Loans of 1,000. and under advanced on personal security and the 


deposit of a life policy. 
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1837. Emp« Fo noe 
62, 


and Family Pay youn ve 


ss of all 
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48, Gracechureh-street, London. 
Enrolled under the Acts of Parliament rel lating to Friendly 
| Societies. 
rectors, 


Chairman—S aninal Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Lushington . ee 
William ‘Miller Christy, Esq. | Robert Ingham, Esq. 
sdward Crowley, soe | Kobert Shep pard, ~ 8q. 
John Feltham, Esq. | William Tyler, 


Charles Gil 
Robert M. fitivonn: n, Esq. 











Physicians, 
J.T. Con poet. M.D. 8. Thomas Hodgkin, 
Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson & Co. 
icitors— Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 


M.D. 
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days from that time. 
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Ht { MARSH, 











idon, Oct. 
US COMPANY Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
George-street Edinburgh ; ; 12, St. Vincent-place, G 


may be had on 7 bP lication at the Offic 
ITED KIN YGDOM LIFE 
lege-green, Dublin. 





Direc cog 
James Stuart, E 
Charles Graham, E 


Chairman, 
4. Des uty-Chairman, 
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Hi. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas, Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. W iDlis am Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, 1. H. The mson, E 
D.Q. Henriques, I Thomas Thorby, 
J. G. Henriques, F i 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1%34, afford 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in th 
great success which has attended it since its commencement ; 

ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 99,0001. 

In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 2 
on the sum insured to all 
the time they were effected to the 31st of Decemt er, 1840 ; 
that date tothe 3!st of December, 1847 ent. per annum wa 
added at the General Meeting on the 6th of July, 1548. 

The Bonus thus added to Policies from March, 1834, 
of December, 1848, is as follows :— 





to the 31s 





Sum 








ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, | 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, &c. 


Samuel Wilson, Esq. Alderman. 


Members whose renewal premiums became due on the Ist of 
October are reminded that the same must be paid within thirty 


Copies of the last Report, together with every other information, 
Secretary. 

ASSURANCE 
Londen; 97, 
sgow; 4, Col: 


2l. per cent. per annum 
Policies of the Participating Class from 
and from 


V TATCHES and their “Management.—’ m= . COX 
| SAVORY & CO, have published a Pamphlet describing 
the constructions of the various Watches in use at the present time, 
and explaining the advantages of each, with Lists of Prices. Itis 
} intended to give the information which should be obtained pre- 
vious to the pure’ 
which shoule di be 
on the proper man 





e of an article, the principal characteristics of 
uracy and durability. It also contains remarks 
} nent of a watch by the wearer. It may be 
had gratis, on application personally or by post.—T. Cox Savory & 
47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch-street. 


Co., 
DEN I’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
| ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Em- 
| peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
inspection — extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
| embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 

















mica] chs s. Ladies’Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes. 8 guineas, Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 


stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in bg yd 
6 guineas.— J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur- street, and 34. 
Royal E xchange (Clock Tower Area). 

of BEDDING, 


HEAL & 





& SON'S LIST con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, by 
which Purchasers are enabled to judge the articles best suited to 
make a good Set of Bedding, sent yo by Post, on application to 
their Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham-court-road, 
London. 








FB ee On * CLOT&A 
| Best Quality Warranted ......2s. Le per square yard. 
| Persian and Turkey pattern do. 

‘ ommon Floor Cloth from.. ..18. 1 - do. 


















‘ocoa-fibre Mats and Mat 
v ool, Manilla and Adelaide ‘itugs. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 

- METe ALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

e TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous forthe hairs not comin 
loose,is, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third oa 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene« 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 

s_ bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 

t act in the most surprising and successfulmauner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 

















only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the lr 
surance is for Life. Every information will be 
cationto the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Ma 


L ondon. 


N 
ness. His Manufactory is at 4, 
rg ill, Balanced Handles, in sets of 
4l. 108.; common Ki or , zen, 
Table Steels, Patent 
Plated Goods, &c. Mech 
from 1s. upwards. His peculiar Steel Razors and 
Paste have given comfor many a suffering 
ladies pronounce his 8 Scissors to be unequal d. 





four doors fror 


cae 


Leadenhall-street, 
0 ew 2. 








generally, that they have — to their ¢ atone ive assortment of 
LLECTRO PLAT 
an imp rtant ao oy 0 
SILVER, GIL T, and 
BRONZE 
PRODUC TIONS, 
in the highs sst class of Art, 
ncluding 
SIDE poaRe, TAB LE, AND OTHER PLATE, 
BUS , AND BAS-RELIEFS. 
ae from the Anti = 
and from the Designs of 
EMINENT MODERN ARTISTS. 

The whole of the above Articles are manufactared by 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO., scient 
their desire being to perpetuate and aoe at the lowest possib 
2 best examples of Ancient and Modern Art A visit tot! 
ablishm, an it will amply repay both the artist and connoisseur. 

, Regent-sti pect. corner of Jermyn-street, } 
45, Moorgate street 5 
Manufactory, Newhall-street, Birmin gham. 


oo 











London. 








































afforded on appli- 
li, 
ECHI’S TABLE CUTLERY has long been 

famed for its admirable qualities, combined with cheap- 


108., 








> principles, 








S | um adde d Sum added dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
As <a | Time Assured. | “to Policy | to Policy ; payable at bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Assured. in 1841. | inisas. | Death. Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 

| a a A ~——— | 30 n, Oxford-street, one door from Hollee-street. Ee 
£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10 mths. £083 6 8 £787 10 0 £6.07 016 8 Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
5,000 12 years | 0 0 787 10 0} 6,287 10 0 | some houses. 
rs ~ 0 0 0| 78710 0 0 ————— — eee ee | ee 7 sree: 
coee ts cae le sel wae 0 (cocoa is a Nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 

5,000 | 6 years ee . | 675 0 Of 0 stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this Nut has one 

5.000 | 4 years et ne 450 0 0} 0 | advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
5,000 | 2 years | 225 0 of 0 rancidity ossessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
—— | become a most value article of diet, more particularly if, by 

The Premiums neverthe lone a n the most moderate scale,and | mechanical or er means, the farinaceous substance can be 80 


perfectly eee ted with the oily, that the one will prevent the 
other from se Wie Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
prepared by JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
| Russell-street, ‘Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the delight- 
ful fla in part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 
(HE APERITIV E FOUNTAIN.—Cavtion. 
—W. PINF, 352, Strand, assures the ae lic i at they should 
use none but the Bou BLE-ACTION LAVEMENTS as improved 
and sold by him, producing a continual oo without the 
agency or introduction ofair, which the common instruments (sold 
under the name of Aperitive Fountain) convey . is ako 
the inventor and manufacturer of the registered MIMOSA, or 
FLOWER CORNET, the DIONYSIAN, and TYMPANUM 
VIBRATOR, suited to every degree of Deafness.—To le obtained 


As 





our, 


n 








E y s-itiuneyes and C Q., | only of Mr. W. Pine, 352, Strand, one door from Wcllington-street 
THE PATENTEES, (late of 369, Strand). 
beg respectfully to intimate to their fricnds end the guile | OO ee —— mere ; 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 


a . Ts ‘ ’ 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
fidently recommended as a simple. Lut . tain remedy, to 
| all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints; they act as powerful tonic and he aperient, im- 
parting strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous 
system. Sold in bottle 1s, 14d. or 2a. 9d. cach, by A. Willoughb: 
& Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all 
Medicine Venders. 


4 











PILLS, and do not be persuaded 





Be sure to ask for NORTON’S 
to purchase an imitation. 
FAIR COMPLEXION.—TO THE LADIES. 
¢ UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY. 
ir ( YOCKBURN’S ORIENTAL BOTANICAL 
PREPARATION.—For almost instantly and effectually re- 
moving blotches, pimples, freckles, tan spots, and every other cuta- 
neous eruption of the skin. After one application of the Botanic 
Extract, which must be used twice or three times a day, a won- 
i 





























A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and pa nm derful change will at once be perceived, and in the course of a few 
Surveyors, YICHARD A. C. LOADER'’S C ABINET days the Complexion will assume a beautiful roseate sepcaranee, 
= SF TO erent — " The Extract to apply is of a most agreeable nature, and the first 
PAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE \ _ FUBNITUBE.—RICHARD A.C. LOADER. Upholsterer application will prove its surprising efficacy. ; 
wry 24, ement, F ur, ezs most respectfully to > atte ~ - ° 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, tion of Famil es and the Public to the following articles, all of apared and sols wholesale ene retell, ty the sete Peepristens, 
, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. which are made out of well-seasone< terials :— L "* AS eth < “gs - + ag Fgh qt + Mai os 
500,000 ers are mad 7 - oudon, in sat 28. and ds. 6d, each, with fu ectic 
— TAL £ igi a — —— es, with loose seats, in best £014 6 | for use; also by Sanger, . Uxford-street ; me ati ng. St. — 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. -"aahaadaaiaae seats... 10 g | Churchyard; Prout, 22), Strand: Hannay 63, Oxford- 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, i ome match, with fas st seats Bocas. 3 3 o | Street; Butler & Co. 4, Cheapside ; and all other ri hemists in the 
lenie Burroughs, E Edward Lee, Esq. Solid mahogany loo tables, polished eae | ay i als f the Chemists, Cockt 1's celebrated RING- 
Hi rye - a 1 cr, Esq. a wren eceto ley Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs, stuffed,and covered WOR r* LOT pee. i by 28 oe a Oe. oon at ale. _— — 
" chderson, LSq. Major Turner. . 013 6 = 
CH. Latouche, Esq. ; Joshua Walker, Esq. Cc meatent eae *h,from . SS SRR | = 4 a. py Ka a recent testimonial proving the eflicacy of the above 
. 718 2xtract : 

BONUS Mahogany chests of drawe 118 0 . St. James's, London, March 4th, 1849. 
ap reent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the tto extra siz seereeees 315 0 Miss de Winton presents her compliments to Mr. Cockburn, and 
Petscale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852, Japanned chests of drawers, from’ 110 © | begs to state. and thank him at the same time, for the complete 

Annual Premiums with Profits. Fe nema A er oe ~~ es ° success she derived from only two bottle . of his Botanic Extract, 

: —_ ae id as quite the means of removing the eruption on her face, 

30. Age 35.| Age 40.) Age 45.) Age 50.) Age 55. oe PAVEMENT. FINSBURY. RA. 6 LOADER. | with whiet eh ‘d been previously tr. ae 

: e. \s —_—— Py *x* Particular attention is called to the Address, EADFUL I Al LEGS iby HOl LO- 

d. £. s. d. 6.5. a £. £.8. d.£.8. d. — | READ - AD 4. BAD cured by .LO- 

207 Sisrls ‘Gia le2 dios 2 TOU NEED NEVER USE A TEA-POT,— WAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Extract of a letter 

8 of all sinds, as well as Endowments for Children, are only try LOYSEL’S PATENT TEA URN, the most com- | from Jobn Eastman. Esq. of Buenos Ayres, dated April 3, 1849.— 

. , plete and universally important invention of the present day, | “To Professor Holloway. My dear Sir our Pills and Oint- 

atuteianion allowed to & licitors and othe in one vessel, Urn and Tea both complete in them: |} ment are in very great repute here, and many wonderful cures 

. INDIA. entirely distinct from er, from which you | have been performed by their use: one in particular I will relate, 

The Society also grants Policies to parties proceeding to or re- leasure, from the same tap. a or water, in any | A Portuguese farmer, who had been confined to the house with 

Hding in India, at lower rates than any other (ffice ; also Deferred sroportion. The flavour of the extract is unequalled in purity ¢ und | sore legs for more than five years, which rendered him quite in- 
to and Endowments, accurate ly and economically framed | strength,—upwards of 34 per cent. is saved in the consumption of | car able of following any kind of work, is now so perfectly cured t 
theaet the periods of service, and add to the retiring pensions of | material,—no trouble attaches to it—no possibility of its getting | the use of your Pills and Ointment, that he can follow the plous 

wpa and Military Officers of India. out of order. Prospectuses with full particulars forwarded free, | and attend personally to the most laborious farming operationr. — 

mn = to — had at the Society’s Office in London, oratthe | on application at the sole Dept, 457, West Strand, Charing-cross, | Sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 


JULN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


London 





| 244, Strand, London. 
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STR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS 
AND LIFE. met 


—_—— 
forthe conven! 
for the Con! 
and other C 
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CLASSIFICATION IN SETS OF THE DIFFERENT EDITIONS. 











«gwiNEY 








X T > 4 T r 
I. EDITION 1847-49. IT. ILLUSTRATED ISSUE, Jugs 
JUST COMPLETED. Super-Royal Octaba, Tees 
y — te y "OTC ive Anatomy 
iiaeis dntihe. WAVERLEY NOVELS, Abbotsford Baition, wos 
2000 yngravings . a ee eek eek 19 Vv Coarse will b 
TAVE ae se Se 48 Vols. | isi sadecsien: eile : Re OS Oe Ae 2 Vols, and 
W AN ERLEY NOV ELS, 96 Engrar INGE ova ses Vols. | POETICAL WORKS, 26 Fngravings and Fac-simile 1 a 
POETICAL WORKS, 24 Lngracvings and Fue-simile 12° 5, | PROSE WRITINGS, 20 Engrarings 1” pipet 
ah rprnr TONS Ooep 2a me aon oo | setae : - 4 sy Mach ay, od 24 * © 6 «a Pa class 
a ee oe avings and Maps. . 28 » | LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 20 Engravings . 11. 1” Fios at 
—v Mr. LOCKHART, 20 Lngi avings am ac- - TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 11 Engravings 1 k (soa, on the 
SuInile ‘<<. é6 o.6 @ a @ ee or ae a ae ee a or ee ere ) | LIF E, by Mr. Lockmart, 1l Engravings and Fae- peer 
NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES. With about 200 Excravines. sR cg ww 6 av re eee eee 1 You 
*, *.¢. 2&2 ’ th after: 
SEVENTEEN VOLUMES. With upwards of 2000 Evcaavme, en 
Se ae . 5 

asic, and D 
See of their lesso 
r ‘i _ AS = , factory refer 
1 i i =the | ; ’ y pit 
II. EDITION 1841-48. IV. PEOPLE’S EDITION. (pana 
Foulscap Octabo. Royal Octaba. ct Cl 
y <r «AT ry ‘ re yy" ~ 1T r rr PWT AT ra e ye um dl 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, Statue and Vignette Titles 25 Vols.| WAVERLEY NOVELS, Portrait and Vignette Titles 5 Vols, dag he 
POETICAL WORKS, 12 Engravings and Fauc-simile 6 4, POETICAL WORKS, Vignette Title and Fac-simile 1 be Bebie the 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 10 Engrarings and Maps 2 we | PROSE WRITINGS, Engravings on Wood... L.-« tna 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 6 Bngravcings ot | LIFE OF NAPOLEON, Vignette POS is arcamaws. - i $, Stafford: 
LIFE, by Mr. Lockuart, 20 ELngravings and Jae- | TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, Vignette Title . 1 ” = 

OS Se eee ee bs oad at ca 1 rah Sav ake eee 10 LIFE, by Mr. Lockuart, Portrait and Fac-simile <= 

FORTY-NINE VOLUMES. With nearly 80 ENGRAVINGS. I TEN VOLUMES. With Portraits, EncRAveD TiT1Es, &c. 
* * Sets of the EDITION 1829-33, in 98 Volumes Foolscap Octavo, (The “ Magnum Opus” of the Author) may still be had, 
with the Original Illustrations. 








In Two Volumes Post 8vo. Plates, Cloth Lettered, 18s. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
BART. 


Becun sy Ilrmsetr, AND Continvep By J. G. LOCKHART, Esa. 


Third Edition, in 1 Volume, suitable for Presents, elegantly done up in Cloth, Gilt Edges, with Two Engravings, 5s. 


THE BEAUTIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In 4 Vols. feap. 8vo. Cloth, Eight Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER, 
Wirn SIR WALTER SCOTT’S INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, AND ADDITIONS. 
«*« Many of the Ancient Border Melodies, set to Music, will be found in this Edition. 















DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, NEW EDITION. | THE COOK’S ORACLE, NEW EDITION. 
This day is Published, This day is Published, 


= - r? 7 
THE PRACTICE OF COOKERY, THE COOK’S ORACLE. 
BY MRS. DALGAIRNS. BY DR KITCHINES. 
Eleventh Edition, Cloth, Gilt, 6s. SURE inh CN, ON, 5 OE 


: ; “ We venture to prophesy, that ‘The Cook’s Oracle’ will be considered a 
A complete System of Cookery, adapted to the business of every-day life. the English Institute of Cookery."—Edinburgh Review. 
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ROBERT CADELL, Epiynvren: HOULSTON & STONEMAN, Lonpon; and every Bookseller in Town and Country. 
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